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The Proof of the Can 


is in 
the opening 


ANNED foods are packed to 

be eaten. They must all pass 

the final inspection of the can 
opener and the dinner table. 


Canned Foods Week draws spe- 
cial attention to canned foods. At 
the same time it fixes extra atten- 
tion on canned foods quality. 


It is quality that educates the 
housewife—and her husband— 
to respect canned foods, to keep 
onbuyingthem all the year round. 


Count on us to do our part to 
help you pack quality canned 
foods: to meet your requirements 
—promptly—with Canco Quality 
Cans and Service. 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 
Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foet of Washington St. 
Baltimore - Md. 
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AYARS 1924 MODEL 


New Perfection 
PEA and BEAN FILLER 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


New design, straight side, large at the bottom. 
The peas do not stick to one side and get cold. 
They are always level in the hopper at all 
heights and do not require any agitator. 


HAS POSITIVE CAN FEED 


CIRCLE SPRAY IN NECK OF HOPPER 


SPLASH PLATE over cans so peas will not 


wash out on floor. 


Brine goes in cans hot. _Large heater 
in brine tank. 


This Model Made For No. |, 2, 3 and 10 cans. 


CHANGING GRADE.—Filler stops and all filled cans deliver to closing machine—LARGE DEL- 
IVERY DISK—NO CAN NO FILL.—WILL NOT WASTE BRINE.—NO RUBBERS to catch 
cans after they become worn--FILLS ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE—DOES NOT CUT PEAS— 
BAKED BEANS—Only filler for baked beans. Has separate measure and separate saucer. If measure fails 


to drop part or all the quantity of beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Ayars Machine Company new JERSEY 
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Fill That KRAUT 


An Anderson FILLER!! 


No need of the old, slow, irregluar 
hand-fill method. You can have an 
absolute fill, as quick as you need, 
with this machine. It was made to 
fill Kraut —- Spinach —- String Beans, 
Pumpkin (as well as tomatoes) ete.— 
the things other Fillers can’t handle. 


We can supply you at once. 


Further information without obligation. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


It has an automatic ear 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 

The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work, We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 " 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


All in favor of CROP HAZARD, say “Aye.” Car- 
ried unanimously. 


* * 


All in favor of a PROPER PROFIT on FUTURES, 
say “Aye.” Carried unanimously. 
* * * 


All in favor of abolishing TOMATO CONTRACTS 

for acreage, say “Aye.” Carried unanimously. 
* * * 

And from all the above actions, voted upon and 
carried unanimously, there will be just about as much 
effect or real result as if they had been put through 
at one or all of the canners’ conventions. The only 
difference is that the canners at the convention go 
home and forget all about it, and in this case the can- 
ners do not have to go home—they are there now— 
and will forget about the trials and tribulations of the 
season just closed, and which trials and tribulations 
are the direct cause of the unanimous action recorded 
above, and they will, in 1925, do again the very things 
which made the troubles this season of 1924. 

* * 

CROP HAZARD—No canner needs be told just 
now that crop hazard is a real, live, kicking entity in 
his costs; he is a mighty lucky canner who has not had 
to sit down and see his factory running part-time this 
season, the overhead going full and the production only 
dribbling, all on account of the hazards of his crops. 
He spent his money for seeds and plants and on thou- 
sands of acres this season did not get even that back. 
He stored his cans, cases, labels; bought extra machine- 
ry and refitted his factory, laying out his money or pay- 
ing interest to his banker, all to meet the added strain 
on his factory when the big crops (?) came rolling in; 
probably built additional warehousing facilities and has 
not half filled his old warehouse. And yet he will need 
argument to convince him that crop hazard is a real 
cost item and should be figured into his costs. And the 
foxy buyer may even try to dissuade him from such 


increase in his costs, and if the buyer is urgent enough 
the canner will knock it off. 


“T do not know whether you remember what Ed- 
ward Hurley suggested when he was chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission or not,”’ wrote W. R. Roach, 
himself a seed grower and salesman for years, and now 
a leading canner, with experience and vision. “He said 
the reason why the canning business was not on a good 
financial basis was the canners had never been fore- 
sighted enough to put a hazard charge in their costs, 
and he suggested a hazard charge of from 10c to 12!/c. 
a dozen on the basis of a No. 2 can, to get the canner 
over the hard spots.” 

Mr. Hurley is one of the best business men this 
country has produced, and Mr. Roach is one of the best 
canners in the business, and one of its best business 
men, and both of them are entirely right; this crop 
hazard to the extent indicated should be added, anc 
will have to be added if ever the canning industry is to 
get upon a proper, sound financial basis. There is no 
trouble to find acceptance of this fact now. But how 
can we make these canners remember the experiences 
of this season when they come to sell futures for the 
1925 packs? It does not take a smart man to be wise 
“after” an experience like we have just gone through; 
after wisdom is plentiful. What is needed is “before”- 
wisdom, before they sell themselves into bondage again 
on futures for 1925. 


They have tried to raise the question as to whether 
or not the wholesalers will buy futures again this fall 
and winter, and there may be wholesalers who are say- 
ing “Yes, we hit it this time, but will we hit it again 
next year?” Why, they hit it nine times out of ten, 
and we question if the percentage is not even larger. 
Because there are always canners who will cut their 
prices merely because they are “told” that some other 
canner has named such a price. 

We labored hard and long to make the tomato can- 
ners of this Tri-State territory put a price on their fu- 
tures that would assure them a profit, after all pos- 
sible costs had been figured in; we even dangled before 
them the fact that tomato canners in other sections 
were asking very much higher prices on their futures 
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than were the Tri-State canners. Did it have any ef- 
fect? If it had had any effect they would not now. be 
lamenting that they have lost a golden opportunity. 

i Why hard-headed, common-sensed business men, as 
most of these canners are, will be carried away by the 
fool prices named by some other canners who do not 
know their costs and merely guess at their prices, and 
these common sense canners know they do not know 
what they are doing, is something we have never been 
able to understand; but the tail always wags the dog 
in this tomato game, it would seem. Why don’t they 
let these foolish canners sell themselves out, and then 
demand the price they know their goods are worth, 
and that they should get? Lots of canners are doing 
that, and they are “sitting pretty” tls season; but 
why is that not the practice of the industry, instead of 
merely the few? How long, O Lord, how long will the 
little, uninformed canner continue to rule the market 
prices of canned foods? Why, just as long as canned 
foods continue to be sold as they are today. But when- 
ever that time comes when canned foods are merchan- 
dised, just as practically every other item of commerce 
is sold, then the little, uninformed canner will sink 
down to the level where he belongs. “Little” in this 
sense does not mean or refer to the amount of produc- 
tion, but to ability as a business man; for there are big 
as well as little canners who know nothing of the sale 
of their goods, nor seem to have any say about it; it is 
all left to another, a disinterested party, and they do 
just whatever they are told, because they know no bet- 
ter. Is not such a man “little,” whether he proauces a 
million cases or a hundred? He is the thorn in the side 
ef the industry, and not alone in the tomato game, but 
in many others. 


ROWERS’ CONTRACTS -A reader in last week’s 
& issue said that this tomato growers’ contract 
matter has become a farce; that it means merely 
that if the crop is large and the market price for the 
raw stock low, the canner must take everything; but 
that if the crop is short and the market price high. the 
canner gets nothing. One canner buys the contracted 
crop of another ; the truckmen buy the contracted crops 
of anyone they can tempt, and the canner to whom they 
offer their load asks no questions. This year, at least, 
it has been just “a little bit of hell.” 
Here is a letter from a well-known canner, who, 
however, does not want his name used. We give it jusi 
as received: 


Mr. Arthur I. Judge, Editor, 
The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: You are a wise and learned “Judge,” so 
I ask you to favor me with an opinion. 

Is it merely unethical, or actually dishonest, for 
anyone to purchase tomatoes grown under contract for 
another. 

_ _ Which is guiltier, the party who “bribes” with a 
high price the grower to sell, or the grower who sells 
tomatoes grown under contract for someone else? 

Is the purchasing of tomatoes grown for another in 
any way related to receiving stolen goods? 

These questions are prompted by the belief that 

catsup and soup concerns and certain Peninsula canners 
are purchasing large quantities of tomatoes grown under 
cantracts in Kent and Queen Annes Counties for Balti- 
more canners. 
_ In answering the second question it should be borne 
in mind the growers would not sell unless offered high 
prices, and could not sell unless transportation to final 
destinations were furnished by the buyers. 
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I do not ask your opinion of the imbecility of pur- 
chasing another’s tomatoes. It’s too apparent. 

When I contemplate what some of them (thank 
heaven the minority) do I blush that I am 


A. CANNER. 


Our decision in this matter would be that the man, 
a canner, who buys the tomatoes from a contracted 
acreage, is simply acting as a “fence” for stolen goods. 
The seller and the buyer of such tomatoes are both ab- 
solutely dishonest and not merely unethical. We have 
some compassion for a possibly ignorant, weak grower 
who is tempted through an offer of increased money 
by a rich buyer, but that does not excuse him. Both 
are culpable. The tomatoes grown under contract for 
a canner belong to that canner, and the grower who 
sells them to another is stealing that canner’s property, 
and the canner who knowingly buys them is a party to 
the theft, a fence as we have said. The proof of this 
can be found any year when the crop is large. The 
grower will very clearly tell the contract canner that 
the tomatoes are his and they must be paid for. Of 
course, everyone with even a slight trace of honesty 
in his makeup knows this. 

But that is where this whole matter of contracting 
lies: with the honesty of the two contracting parties. 
If one is a crook the contract is not worth a scrap of 
paper. It has been suggested that instead of contract- 
ing for a given number of acres, the canners should en- 
gage to buy a given number of baskets or bushels of 
tomatoes, to be delivered in season and upon schedule 
as agreed upon by the grower. Another suggests that 
the land of the grower be rented—as a form of contract 
-——the planting, cultivation and harvesting of the crop 
to be paid for at a set price per basket. Neither will 
correct the trouble. 

Where the canner furnishes the seed free, or the 
plants free, to be grown for him by the grower, it 
would seem that the resulting crop is his beyond all 
question. Where the grower pays for the seed or the 
plants there might enter, in some minds, a question as 
to whether or not the crop is the grower’s or the can- 
ner’s. 

We would welcome a discussion of this, for it is 
going to be a troublesome question this coming season. 
ey tistics of 1924 this week. They were issued by 

the National Canners Association on October 2, 
and they present a story too good for hasty treat- 
ment, too replete with lessons of vast worth. They are 
an epic worthy of very special and particular treat-. 
ment, reserved for more time next week. 


OME PEAS—We say nothing about the pea sta- 


THE TRI-STATE MEETING POSTPONED 


AST week we announced that the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association would hold a special fall meet- 
ing in Bridgeton, N. J., on November 6th and 

7th, in honor of the Jersey men. This is a special meet- 

ing and does not take the place of the regular, annual 
meeting in December. 


Secretary Dashiell has just written us that they 
have decided to change the dates for this meeting to 
November 18th and 19th. This will bring it after 
Canned Foods Week, and leave everyone at home to 
make the most of this big event. It is to be hoped 
that the members will then be able to report great suc- 


cess with the Week, when they assemble in Bridgeton on 
the dates mentioned. 
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What are your Requirements? 


ig years the Heekin Can Company Heekin Cans are giving complete 

has been a leader in its line. satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 

Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin consumers every day. Heekin Cans 

Cans are today the finest that can be will be delivered at your door in any 

made. quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the National Committee will explain this contri- 


D ite PER CAR—The following circular from 
bution to every canner: 


In previous Canned Foods Week campaigns the ex- 
pense of streamers, posters, etc., has been met from 
funds contributed direct by canners and machinery and 
supply men. 


This year, through the liberality of some good 
friends of the canning industry, a national fun already 
has been provided for the forthcoming Canned Foods 
Week to meet these expenses. A double-page adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Evening Post has also been 
contributed. This makes it unnecessary to call upon 
individual canners for contributions to a general fund. 


Heretofore the expense of campaigns in local mar- 
kets has been met by distributors and brokers, This 
year, as the canners are not called uvon to contribute 
to a general fund, the National Committee feels that 
they should contribute to the local funds in the markets 
in which they sell their goods. 


The basis of this contribution will be at the rate 
of One Dollar per carload shipped to each market, with 
a minimum of Five Dollars for any one market. The 
distributors and brokers, of course, will make liberal 
contributions to these funds. 


A distributor has been appointed chairman of the 
local committee in each important market of the coun- 
try. We are enclosing a list of these chairmen. Please 
go over your books, find the markets in which you have 
sold your products during the past year, and make your 
contribution direct to the chairmen in these markets 
on the basis of One Dollar per carload, with a maximum 
of Five Dollars for any one market. Please make your 
check payable to the local chairmen, who will acknowl- 
edge it direct. Checks to be mailed not later than 
October 15th. 


Your dollar per carload, added to the contributions 
of the distributors and brokers, will be used to popu- 
— and further increase the sale of your own prod- 
ucts. 

Very truly, 
LESLIE LIEBER, 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. 
T. GUY PERFECT, 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. 
S. WESTERFELD, 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
P. J. MURPHY, 
National Food Brokers’ Association. 


Canned Foods Week 
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November 8 to 15 1924 


Learn What is going on in your industry—Get in step with this pro- 
gressive movement—Tell here what you will do in your 
locality—Helpful hints for all committees. 


OGDEN SELLS, 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Assn. 
JAMES A. ANDERSON, 
National Canners’ Association. 
National Committee Chairmen. 


Whole Country to Observe Canned Foods Week— 
Forty-seven States are already planning for the ob- 
servance of Canned Foods Week, November 8 to 15, and 
over 250 local committees in all parts of the country 
are now arranging programs for the towns and cities 
in their districts. Six hundred thousand posters dis- 
played in thousands of groceries, from Maine to Hawaii, 
will carry the message of the Week: “If it’s in a can, 
it’s fresh.” 

The observance of the Week will emphasize the 
unique position of the United States in the canned foods 
industry. The United States now produces more canned 
foods than any other country, exports more, and yet 
consumes more in its own homes. It has invented and 
developed numerous devices to permit quantity produc- 
tion, and it maintains at the same time a quality that 
conforms with the highest food standards of the world 
—those of our own Federal and State governments. 

This world leadership now extends to more than 
quantity and quality, and Canned Foods Week will this 
vear give special emphasis to its third phase—the 
supremacy of our country in the variety of foods avail- 
able in cans. The American industry now regularly 
produces no less than 200 different varieties—a figure 
that no other country approaches. Like most coun- 
tries, the United States has its specialties—Americans 
are about the only people in the world that eat corn on 
the cob and in the can—but, unlike these countries, its 


diet is not limited to a few staples and a specialty or 
two. 


If confirmation of this fact were needed, it could 
be found in the report on the cost of living in the United 
States made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Twelve thousand workingmen’s families were studied 
and figures secured on what and how much food they 
bought in a year. The report gives details for twenty- 
seven varieties of meat, six of sea foods, nine of milk 
products, eighteen of grain products, eighteen of fruits, 
twenty-six of vegetables—altogether it covered over 
one hundred and twenty-five different varieties of food. 
And a striking fact is the large proportion of the twelve 
thousand families that use considerable quantities of 
each of these foods. 

Canned foods naturally appear on the list. The 
figures show, for example, that 60.5 per cent of these 
families bought and used canned milk, 60.8 per cent 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canners 

Lard and Compounds 
Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Milk 

Fresh Oysters 

Paints 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


BALTIMORE 


LITHOGRAPHED 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 

Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fits us well to serve you now. 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND 


Company, Inc. 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
| Houston Texas. 
Wire us your offerings. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


LL Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. fl 


COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 


on car our factory. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Phones 


Have them when you need them 


Don’t let the rush catch you with- 
out baskets; wire us your order 
///, car load lots 9 cents each, loaded 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


(Night) Berkeley 200 


Model C, 8-Unit 
pacity 300 per 
with one ‘operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-unIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 
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used canned salmon, 58.2 per cent canned corn, 55 per 
cent canned peas, 50.2 per cent canned tomatoes, 36.1 
per cent canned baked beans, 25.5 per cent canned 
peaches, 22.1 per cent canned pineapple, and so on. 
From these statistics it is apparent that the aver- 
age family does not consume foods only in their season, 
and that they are using the products of the canning 
industry to give variety to their diet the year around. 


CORN GROWERS FACE WORST SEED SHORTAGE 
IN YEARS 
By J. C. Hackleman, Professor of Crops Extension. 


University of Illinois Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill. 


HE present uosvas is one of the worst in recent 

history of Illinois corn production. Last spring 

the season was late, cold and wet. This not only 
delayed corn planting, but also prevented the proper 
development of the corn that was planted. The seed 
used in many cases was inferior. This combination of 
a bad season and rather poor seed thinned the stand of 
corn. To make matters worse, these thin stands in 
many cases contained hill after hill of weak plants. 
Throughout the entire season the development of the 
corn crop has been slow because of continued cool 
weather. From present indications it seems that there 
is a real seed corn emergency in sight for next year. 

The seed corn emergency of 1917-1918 was tem- 
pered somewhat by the fact that considerable old corn 
of good quality had been carried over and was avail- 
able. The corn crop of 1923 was so injured by frosts 
and subsequent freezes that good seed corn was difficult 
to find this spring. There will, therefore, be practically 
no seed available from old corn next spring. 


Farmers will do well to gather an abundant supply 
of the best seed stock available this fall for next sea- 
son’s planting. 


Choose Sound Ears from Healthy, Standing Stalks 
—Of course, it is always desirable to choose seed from 
well-established varieties of known performance and 
adaptability. In addition, seed ears should be selected 
only from standing, vigorous stalks free from smut, 
leaf streaking, discolorations and abnormalities. Wilted 
and prematurely dead stalks commonly bear diseased 
ears. Such stalks frequently are mistaken for early 
maturing stalks by those not suspecting their diseased 
condition. 


Ears growing on weak and broken shanks should 
be avoided as far as possible. Husks should completely 
cover the ear. Ears should be chosen that are sound 
and as fully matured as possible. With such an appar- 
ent seed corn emergency in sight it is not well to dwell 
too much on the type while making selections in the 
field. Ear type can be observed more fully when the 
ears are examined in the storage room prior to the ger- 
mination test. 


Pick Early If Frosts Threaten—This season it may 
be necessary to pick seed corn before it is fully matured 
in order to protect it from frost injury. In all proba- 
bility it will be advisable to gather seed ears soon after 
they have reached the well-dented stage. During nor- 
mal years the recommendation would be made NOT to 
gather seed before full and complete maturity of the 
ears. But this is not a normal year; it is an unusual 
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season, In case warm weather continues and frost is 
delayed it will be profitable to gather a second lot of 
seed which has had time to mature more fully on the 
standing stalk. 


Wise to Select More Than Will Be Needed—It seems 
wise to gather a large supply of seed corn because a 
shortage appears certain in much of the corn belt. This 
year there will be much to discard through later physi- 
cal and germinator selection. If the grower wishes 
enough seed for his own use, it will be necessary to 
select from three to five times the quantity required to 
plant the farm. Good seed corn is likely to be on call 
at a premium next spring and a few bushels more than 


is "iaaaeeated for the farm planting should have a ready 
sale. 


Storage Room Should Be Well Ventilated—As soon 
as the seed ears have been gathered they should be 
stored in a well-ventilated room and placed in racks. 
If the dampness of the season continues and cold 
weather sets in rather early some artificial drying will 
be profitable. For further reading on this subject, write 
the Illinois Experiment Station. 

There are many types of home-made as well as 
which allows air circulation around each ear is satis- 
The important point is to see that the rack does not 
permit the ears to pile up one on the other. Any rack 
which allows air cirvulation around each ear is satis- 
factory provided it is kept in a well-ventilated place. 


THE CHAIN STORES CLAIM TO CUT OPERATING 


COSTS BY ONE-HALF. 


Disclosure of 16 Systems in the West Indicates Total 
Expense of 13.95 Per Cent, as Compared With 
the Total Wholesaler-Retailer Costs 
of 27.90 Per Cent. Reported by 
Harvard Analysis. 


By Alfred H. Beckmann, 


Secretary of the National Chain Stores’ Association. 

HE moreI study the growth of chain stores, the 

i more I am convinced that their success is due 

solely to the fact that they measure up in popu- 

lar essentials to better and cheaper public service than 
any previous type of grocer. 

I am fully aware that when such statements have 
been made in the past—when I have stated that chain 
stores work on a total cost of from 12 to 18 per cent, 
as against a combined cost of 18 to 25 per cent for re- 
tailers and of 8 to 12 per cent for wholesalers—they 
have aroused excited denials at the hands of the old- 
line grocers, together with supplemental claims that 
the old-style grocer has taken a leaf from the chain 
store’s textbook and are now “beating us to it.” 

I am prepared to show by tangible figures that the 
chain store can and does do the work of the whole- 
saler and retailer combined for less than half what they 
charge for the service. 

The persistent objections of the old-system mer- 
chants to what they call our “unfair advantage” over 
them in buying and selling are their own admission 
that the chain store is the more efficient agency of 
public service of the two, but their claims that our 
facts are wrong deserve to be refuted. 

Till quite recently it has been difficult to meet criti- 
cism with actual figures. It has always been to me a 
matter of regret that the Harvard investigators did 
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“We grow our own— 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
326 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ervice Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 


the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 


ing. 
Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’” especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 
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not make an inquiry along this line, as they have with 
other wholesalers and retailers of foodstuffs, so that 
we might have a common basis for comparisons. I do 
not agree that the Harvard conclusions are always cor- 
rect, but they certainly are the best we have and repre- 
sent carefully prepared returns from a representative 
field of typical grocers. 


But now I am prepared to back up with figures all 
that I have said in the past. There recently came into 
my hands a compilation of cost figures participated in 
by sixteen typical chains of grocery stores west of the 
Mississippi River, some of them on the Pacific Coast, 
and all in sufficiently diverse territories to be depend- 
able and representative. They are all well known and 
represent enough variations in chain store management 
and functioning to measure up to every requirement of 
fair comparison. For instance, twelve of them main- 
tain wholesale depots and four do not. Eight of them 
operate on the self-service idea and thirteen do not, 
which indicates that five run departments of both sorts. 
Four are very large chains and twelve are small ones 
with from ten to fifteen stores each. The stores are in 
both large cities and small towns. 


For purposes of accurate comparison with the Har- 
vard figures of the ordinary wholesale and retail stores, 
their cost figures are not wholly parallel, but they do 
represent in totals perfectly good comparative data, 
and in large measure can be rearranged to make details 
comparable. The figures are divided into “direct” and 
“indirect expense,” “warehouse costs” (if they have 
warehouses, which four do not), and with “delivery” 
segragated from other items of overhead. 


THE BETTER FILLER 
Why ?— 


better but at lower cost. 


and operation less. 


that it is seldom idle. 
successfully. 
No open supply tank to watch. 


Three sizes: Fills up to gallons by accurate measure. 
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The Piston Type Visco 


First, it fills more cleanly and accurately than has ever 
been possible before -- thereby not only doing the work 


Second, its greater simplicity of construction and operation 
makes settings for different size containers simpler, quick- 
er, more dependable -- cleaning easier -- cost of upkeep 


Third, it is adaptable to such a wide variety of products 
Preserves, jam, jelly, syrups, 
marmalades, mayonnaise, salad dressing, etc., are all filled 


No sticky belts or discs to jam, break and spill containers 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, 
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These figures show that chain stores, performing 
both the wholesale and retail service of the old-line sys- 
tem, operate at a total cost of from 10.35 per cent to 
17.88 per cent, the average being 13.96 per cent. The 
figures tend to prove, just as they do wth other gro- 
cers, that unnecessary service is the chief cost of 
mounting overhead. The consolidated figures are as 
follows: 


TABLE I.—CONSOLIDATED EXPENSES 
16 Chains of Grocery Stores 


Ware- 

No. Direct Indirect Delivery house Total 
1.82 10.64 12.46 
eee 6.01 4.64 0.72 1.59 12.96 
Peers 6.54 3.58 0.50 0.74 11.36 
11.27 3.28 0.62 15.17 
8.80 4.28 1.13 1.58 15.79 
7.81 3.25 0.40 0.50 11.96 
Se 8.84 0.85 0.47 0.67 10.83 
ere 4.97. 2.91 0.55 1.92 10.35 

| TE 7.70 4.89 0.07 1.73 14.39 
eee 7.19 3.50 0.66 0.70 12.05 

ae 9.33 3.23 0.53 1.75 14.84 

Sa 9.51 4.01 1.19 1.30 16.01 

See 8.66 3.11 0.69 0.69 13.15 

er 9.77 4.77 1.66 1.68 17.88 

er 8.90 3.70 0.68 1.18 14.46 

| 8.08 3.96 0.68 1.23 13.95 


*No. 10 figures omitted because incomplete. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Amscan Sealing Fluid 

Amscan_ Certified Sealing 
Fluid 

(Supplied either in Concen- 
trated or Ready - For - Use 
Form and either Fireproof 
or Non-Fireproof ) 

Pure Food Oilproof Sealing 
Fluid (For Edible Oils, 
Lard, Peanut Butter etc.) 

Hermo Oilproof Sealing Fluid 
(For Oils, Paint, Varnish, 
Gasoline, Benzine, etc.) 

Amscan Solder Flux (Solid 
or Liquid Form) 

Pastes and Pick up Gums for 

bels 


Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid 
-- The Golden Band --- 


Insures Air-Tight Seams 
Sticks Tightly to the Tin 
Makes a Smooth, Even Film 
Is Free from Bubbles | 

Is Tough, Elastic and Durable 
Is Quick Drying 


The beautiful golden color is CERTIFIED, non-injurious to 
any food product. 


What more could you ask of a sealing fluid ? 


FOR 1924 INSIST ON AMSCAN CERTIFIED, SEALING 
FLUID-- THE GOLDEN BAND -- AS LINING 
FOR YOUR CANS. 


Write for our free booklet “The Science of Sealing”. 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
BRANCHES : Chicago and London, England 


Steam Boxes 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Retort 40’’ x 72”’ and other 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 
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Another fact which ought to delight the heart of 
the newspaper man is the fact that these stores all 
show a high level of expenditure for advertising; al- 
most double that of the ordinary retailers and whole- 
salers combined. It is quite easy to demonstrate that 
this may be significant of the prosperity of the chain 
store and its low carring charges. 

But the most interesting conclusion to be derived 
from these figures, reduced to a comparable basis, is 
the showing they make as to the economic superiority 
of chain stores—performing both wholesale and retail 
functions of the olden days adequately for a large pro- 
portion of the community—and proving beyond ques- 
tion all the claims we have ever made. The figures 
speak for themselves in the following table: 

TABLE IV.—COMPARATIVE COST WHOLESALE- 
RETAIL VS. CHAIN STORE. 
(Percentages Computed on Sales.) 


Dual system Chain 

Harvard figures stores 

Whole- Com- aver- 

Retail sale bined age 

Salaries and wages... .10.60 5.89 16.49 7.56 
0.30 0.06 0.36 0.67 
Boxes and wrappings... 0.60 0.05 0.65 0.57 
Delivery and trucking.. 1.20 0.90 2.10 0.73 


Office expense........ 0.15 0.42 0.57 0.23 
1.30 0.05 1.35 1.80 
Heat, light, etc........ 0.30 0.08 0.38 0.18 
Taxes, licenses........ 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.23 
ES eee 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.29 
ee 0.10 0.03 0.13 0.52 
Depreciation .......... 0.30 0.08 0.38 0.02 
1.00 1.50 2.50 
Miscellaneous ......... 0.70 0.20 0.90 1.15 
Bad debt losses........ 0.35 0.40 0.75 ok 

Total expense....... 17.30 10.60 27.90 13.96 


THE PRESENT SEASON’S REDUCED SUPPLY OF 
STAPLE CANNED FOODS 
By the Gibbs Preserving Co., Baltimore. 


HIS year’s shortage in the supply of staple canned 

foods may not lightly be dismissed from one’s 

attention, for it is a profoundly serious matter. 
Corn is said to be in extremely short supply, and toma- 
toes practically no less so. And dried beans, of which 
canned pork and beans are made, are, according to 
highly competent authority, short in figures which have 
a very impressive significance. 

Perhaps the more than one hundred millions of 
people of this country are in blissful ignorance of these 
serious shortages in the supply of staple canned foods, 
and may the fates forefend that they shall ever know 
very much about them, for such knowledge would dis- 
turb them. 

The serious shortage in the supply of staple canned 
foods to which we now are directing attention lends 
itself all too readily to exploitation of an unwholesome 
sort; it tends to develop speculative tendencies among 
producers and distributors to the resultant disadvan- 
tage of the already sore-beset consumer. 

It isn’t desired to speak about, much less stress or 
emphasize our consistently-adhered-to policy of not 
speculating in canned foods. We neither produce canned 
foods speculatively nor do we buy canned foods to hoard 
them until a favorable turn in the market appears to 
enable an extra-advantageous sale of them. 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, a 
great portion of which is lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 


Inspection 


Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives. 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


e 
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TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 
TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For Sas 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags | 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission LE 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 
Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos ss 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY < 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 


140th year. 


If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 


business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Tomatoes, because they are being produced in 
greatly reduced supply and because they probably will 
continue to be so produced, lend themselves very readily 
to speculative adventure, and corn, especially under 
prevailing conditions, even more so. 

But it is discouraging to learn that this year’s crop 
of pea-beans is, like that of the corn crop and the tomato 
crop, seriously short. It is conceivable that the people 
could live on reduced rations of canned corn and of 
canned tomatoes without appreciable discomfort, but 
if dried beans, which have long held an important posi- 
tion in the food economy of the people, are witheld from 
the people after the manner of their usual apportion- 
ment, it may not be doubted that they will sensibly feel 
such withholding. 

In well-remembered other days no household was 
held complete that did not include among its kitchen 
utensils a great iron pot often crowded to the very full 
with a mixture of beans and hominy from out of whose 
friendly depths came a supply of nourishing food capa- 
ble of holding a large family safely against possible 
pinch of hunger during several days. This simple food, 
closer to the hearts of the people during long years than 
all other staple foods, corn excepted, is probably going 
to be in greatly reduced supply. We continue to hope, 
however, that favorable harvesting conditions may yet 
intervene to improve the present status of the crop and 
its unpromising outlook. 

Beans, whether bought in bulk, as in countless 
thousands of instances they are, or whether bought in 
the more attractive and in the more convenient form of 
pork and beans, with tomato sauce, are likely to be the 
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food which very millions of the people will choose as 
one of their more dependable means of subsistence dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

We believe we are well within bounds when we say 
that the demand for dried beans, whether in bulk form 
or whether in the increasingly acceptable form of 
canned pork and beans, will be heavier, much heavier 
during the coming winter than they have been at any 
other time during recent years. 


Many distributors of canned foods may not unlikely 
be found in disagreement with these conclusions; in- 
deed, we ourselves could well wish that they might later 
have a more hopeful expression, to the end that distri- 
bution may follow orderly rather than disorderly ten- 
dencies, and that the food supply, whatever its extent, 
may be adequate to the people’s need. 

Conservative thinkers among canners are agreed 
that unduly high prices for canned foods often have re- 
actionary effect upon distribution. They very properly 
feel that growth of popular interest in staple canned 
foods depends upon the maintenance of popular prices. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that when report of 
the present season’s short crop of dried beans shall have 
gained currency among distributors, it will have the 
effect of greatly stimulating their interest in canned 
pork and beans from out of which interest will probably 
follow a demand of unusually heavy proportions. 

Not all distributors of canned foods have been told 
the story of the very acute scarcity of pea-seed and of 
the difficulty which is had in getting supplies of it, and 
of the extremely high prices at which pea-seed now is 
being held. The scarcity of seed may be expected to 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. 


The 


Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Perfect Flanges without Cracks 


Patented 


“BLISS” Automatic Flanger 


ye » ESSENTIAL to a perfect sanitary can is a correctly 
flanged body. Our #15-K Automatic machine flanges 
simultaneously both ends of round sanitary can bodies, pro- 
ducing uniformly perfect flanges without cracks. With its in- 
stallation you are assured of one of the essentials of perfect 


sanitary cans. That these machines are operating successfully 


in every independent can shop in the country is proof of 
their merit. 
WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


Bliss for Machinery 


works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 


We Manufacture for 
CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Proccss Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 

Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems) 

Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 
Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Ant. Sh 
Continuous Shakers 

Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continous 
Cookers . . 


Continuous Cooker 
Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 
Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 
Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


A Contenuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 
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materially affect values for present holdings of peas and 
to have specially marked effect upon prices for peas of 
next season’s production. 

Often in past years the tomato crop has failed of 
expectation. And often the corn crop has failed of 
expectation. And the bean crop, too, is not without its 
record of failure. But we think it is without precedent 
that these three very important crops have failed of ex- 
pectation simultaneously. That this triple failure, 
doubtless without a parallel in the history of canning, 
may be without embarrassment to the people is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 


WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 27, 1924. 

Gentlemen: Corn packers even at this late date in Septem- 
ber have not accomplished much. Factories in Northern Indiana 
have hardly averaged three half days on this week’s operation. 
Against a normal yield of three tons per acre on Country Gen- 
tleman corn, the corn which has been cut in some locations has 
barely yielded one ton per acre. While Country Gentleman corn 
is in very bad shape, there will be very little narrow-grain corn 
packed in the northern part of the state until the second week 
in October, should frost hold off that long. One factory of ap- 
proximately 1,700 acres corn which expected a normal pack of 
140,000 cases, which should have been up by the 12th to 15th of 
September, has to date packed less than 25,000 cases. About 10 
per cent of the ears of corn going through the cutters have ab- 
solutely nothing on the cob. 

South of Indianapolis the crop seems to be in somewhat 
better shape. Some packers of Evergreen corn hope to deliver 
80 per cent on future orders, while one packer of Fancy Coun- 
try Gentleman Corn will not only be able to fill future orders in 
full, but has a little surplus. No. 2 Standard Evergreen Corn 
has sold at $1.80 per dozen, and Country Gentleman is being of- 
fered in small lots from $1.60 to $1.75 per dozen for fancy grade. 
We quote the following: 

No. 1 Standard Evergreen Corn........... $ .90 doz. 


No. 1 Fancy Golden Bantam Corn.......... 1.05 doz 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen Corn............ 1.30 doz 
No. 2 Ex. Standard Evergreen Corn........ 1.45 doz. 
No. 2 Fancy C. G. Corn, 1,200 cases........ 1.60 doz. 


No. 2 Fancy Golden Bantam Corn, 3,000 cases 2.00 doz. 

Tomatoes—The tomato pack is in about as bad shape as the 
corn pack. Some factories in the best tomato section in Indiana, 
which last year raised 9 tons per acre, up to date have 1% tons 
per acre. This situation pertains in several localities in North- 
ern Indiana. The extremely backward season when setting the 
tomato plants is primarily responsible for this copdition, but the 
path of the hail storms in August knocked the blossoms off the 
vines in the section just north of Indianapolis, which has resulted 
disastrously for some packers. 

Even with a late frost Northern Indiana is apparently going 
to be very short, and we believe cannot average in excess of 214 
tons per acre. Southern Indiana had better weather during the 
planting season and since planting season, and in several locali- 
ties there have been some nice packs, but Southern Indiana also 
has its exceptions, in which a voor yield was had. We look for 
Southern Indiana to average about 31% tons per acre. Many de- 
liveries will be short on canned tomatoes and tomato products. 

Pumpkin—Pumpkin is worrying some canners who have sold 
heavily on futures. Most of the Indiana pumpkin is raised in 
corn fields, and as you know corn planting here was washed out 
several times and had to be replanted. With these late plant- 
ings of corn it seems the pumpkin seed was not planted between 
the rows. There will be some pumpkin ready in about three 
weeks, whereas in some localities the vines are but now in bloom. 
Several canners are not attempting to pack this year. During 
the past week we have confirmed pumpkin on the following 
basis: 


No. 2 Tins Standard Pumpkin at.......... $ .65 doz. 
No. 8 Tins Standard Pumpkin at.......... .90 doz 
No. 10 Tins Standard Pumpkin at.......... 2.90 doz 
No. 2 Tins Extra Standard Pumpkin at.... .70 doz 
No. 3 Tins Extra Standard Pumpkin at.... .95 doz 
No. 10 Tins Extra Standard Pumpkin at.... 3.15 doz 
No. 2 Tins Fancy Dry Pack Pumpkin at.... .80 doz 
No. 38 Tins Fancy Dry Pack Pumpkin‘at.... 1.05 doz 
No. 10 Tins Fancy Dry Pack Pumpkin at.... 3.40 doz. 
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FOR CAREFUL CANNERS 


(g)ssiy Sanitary Cans are equal to the respon- 
sibility which the country’s leading canners have 
placed upon them. Every day these well made 
containers carry the choicest food products into the home, 


and in the same perfect and appetizing condition as when 
they left the packing room. 


The automatic method of manufacturing Wheeling Cans 
assures a sanitary package. A careful system of testing 
guards against leaks. And with the Wheeling. No. 100 
Machine for closing these cans, your packing is no longer 
a problem. 


Prices and further information 
furnished upon request. 


CORRU UGATING co] 


WHEELING, W.VA. 


CAN DIVISION 
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A. TORSCH, PRESIDENT ‘D. H. STEVENSON, VICE-PRES'T 
B. 


F. 
c. 


TORSCH, VICE-PRES'T F. F. TORSCH, SECT'Y TREAS. 
BRANDS THE TORSCH-SUMMERS Co. 
CONQUEROR 
RS 
PEERLESS CANNE OF FOOD 
SUMMER® MIXED VEGETABLES, PEAS, LIMA BEANS. SUCCOTASH, STRINGLFSS BEANS, 
FINEST SHRIMPS, COVE OYSTERS, CORN, TOMATOES, CATSUP, PEANUT BUTTER, 
TRUSTY FRIEND SWEET POTATOES, PUMPKIN, HOMINY ate Z 
cow BOY UNITED STATES AND ARMSBY'S Appress: SUMCANNER 
MONITOR 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY a. ee 
PEERLESS by 
RUSSELL, WORCESTER & WARNER STS, } NAME 
BALTIMORE, MD.,Sept. 22, 1924 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs: 


You sold us for the season of 1925 at our Milford, Delaware 
plant, one of your NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINES, which we operated 
that season. In 1924 you made certain changes and improvements to the 
machine, which added greatiy to its efficiency. 


We are pleased to advise you that the machine is operating 
to our entire satisfaction, accomplishing all that you promised for it. 
We find these specific results are obtained: 


1. All tomatoes peeled completely, even when somewhat green. 
2. A greater yield in buckets to the ton of tomatoes. 


5. More tons of tomatoes put through the house per day with 
same number of hand skinners. The skinners are used to 
trim and take out cores after tomatoes pass through the 
PEELING MACHINE, and are paid 57 per 16-quart bucket well 
fiiled. 


4. A better product than can be obtained by hand peeling, 
especially when the latter is done by the average careless 
“heip", about the only kind now obtainable. The tomatoes 
from the machine come through to a large extent whole and 
smooth, instead of sliced and slashed with knives. 


5. It is a labor replacement proposition, enabling the canner 
to operate his plant to capacity, which otherwise would 
often be impossible, in view of the fact that canning house 
help is getting scarcer each year. 


you are at liberty to invite to our Milford plant any 
canners wishing to see your PEELING MACHINE in operation. 


Knowing that you have put this machine on the market under 
difficulties and large outlay, you certainly deserve success for 
what you have accomplished. 


Yours truly, 


THE COMPA 


Presiden 
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Conditions in the East as far as tomatoes and corn are con- 
cerned are most serious from what Mr. Keithly saw during his 
recent trip through the canning section. We have one very good 
packer in Delaware who will have left one mixed car of No. 2 
and No. 3 tomatoes at $1.15 and $1.60 per dozen factory. 


BERT C. KEITHLY CO. 


Batimore, September 27th, 1924. 

Developments this week in the tomato market were highly 
interesting, and the outlook at this writing has that uncertainty 
which adds spice to the situation sufficient to hold the close at- 
tention of the buyers and sellers alike The weather conditions 
were favorable this week, and by all the rules of the game the 
tomato vines should begin to show beneficial results if the re- 
ceipts of fresh tomatoes do not increase greatly next week, the 
chances for redeeming a part of the time lost this month are 
slight, even though the canning season should extend through- 
out October. There has not, nor will there be, a glut of fresh 
tomatoes this season which is but another thorn in the flesh of 
the luckless canner of 1924. The market is well worth the closest 
attention. _ 

At the close of business this week the tomato market is 
firm in spite of limited buying for this season of the year, and 
for two reasons: First—Many canners have not yet caught up 
with their future orders. Second—quite a few have withdrawn 
their offerings waiting for a more favorable season to market 
their small surplus stocks. While offerings are restricted, there 
are sellers available who are willing to accept orders at the 
going prices. We direct your attention to our quotations feeling 
safe in recommending purchases next week. No man can cor- 
rectly diagnose the course of the market prices in such unusual 
circumstances, but today the trend is not downward. 


In many cases the quotations on canned vegetables are 
merely nominal because of extremely small stocks here anc 
elsewhere, especially those located in Baltimore. Standard 
Crushed Corn, No. 2 tins, advanced to $1.30 this week, and Shoe- 
peg Corn also moved up a peg or two. Everything in the line of 
beans is in the same condition and some grades of peas are 
also lightly held. Spot sweet potatoes are active, and so is the 
fall pack, October shipment. Spinach is practicall~ sold out. 
The new pack of beets has been a keen disappointment to date. 

The story about fruits is not interesting this week. None 
were bought except in a small way, although new pears and 
apples were inquired for. A good pack of pears is expected this 
season. 

The stocks of cove oysters have dwindled to vanishing point. 
Prices for the fall pack will be announced shortly. Herring roe 
still remains inactive at the attractive prices quoted. 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & SONS. 


Aberdeen, Md., October 1, 1924. 

Tomatoes—For the past thirty-six hours we have had a 
steady rain, and as we go to press it is still raining, with no 
immediate signs of clearing up. This means the loss of thou- 
sands of bushels of tomatoes which will rot on the ground, and 
virtually puts an end to canning in most sections. We quote the 
market as follows: 1s, 6712-70c; 2s, $1.05-$1.10; 3s, $1.55-1.60; 
10s, $5.00-5.25, all f.0.b. shipping points. the inside prices being 
for carload lots only and for packer’s labels. All quotations 
. strictly subject to change without notice. 


Corn—A great many corn packers have finished packing 
and the pack in this section has been one of the shortest in 
years. After future orders are shipped out there will be a very 
light surplus. Strange to say. there was very little Standard 
Shoepeg Corn packed. and we have none of this grade to offer. 
We quote Extra Standard Shoepeg at $1.50-1.65, Fancy Shoepeg 
at $1.60-1.65, Standard Crushed Sugar Corn at $1.30, Extra 
Standard at $1.35, all f.o.b. factory, subject to confirmation. 


C. W. BAKER & SONS 


Crop Reports 
By The Canners Themselves. 


Berkeley Springs, W. Va., September 24, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Have about one-third more acreage than last year and about half 
as many tomatoes. We judge about 40 per cent of crop at an 
average of five years. This is our twenty-third year, and for the 
24th of September this is the poorest yield per acre we have 
ever had. We are running about two weeks late, and only have 
about half of the tomatoes packed that are set on vines of good 
size, and if frost comes in less than two weeks from this date, 
will not pack 40 per cent of a crop. 
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Roanoke, Va., September 29, 1924—Tomatoes—We will pack 
zbout 2,000 cases this season—1,500 cases of No. 2s and ,00 cases 
of No. 3s. Pack is normal and crop is normal. 


Lithia, Va., September 26, 1924—Tomatoes—Acreage about 
normal. Yield about 50 per cent. Pack is about over for this 
season. The intense heat during the latter part of Avgust, to- 
gether with rain, ruined a great many tomatoes. 


Royal Oak, Md., September 29, 1924—Tomatoes—100 acres 
of our own in tomatoes. Planted late because of wet spring. 
Vines still green and full of tomatoes. Need warm weather to 


ripen. Some plants set out on 9th of July estimated eight tons 
per acre. 


Marion Station, Md., September 27, 1924—Tomatoes—About 
over. About 50 per cent of normal. Raw stock 40c to 50 per 
5s basket. Quality fair. 


Crisfield, Md., September 27, 1924—Tomatoes—About 50 per 
cent of crop. Acreage about normal. 


Verona, N. Y., September 23, 1924—Corn—Crop way below 
normal, Good stand of stalks, but not earing well. Very late. 
If frost holds off until about October 10th, we might get about 
50 per cent of the pack we should have from our acreage. 


North Bay, NY, September 29, 1924—Refuge Beans— 
About 75 per cent of normal. 
Pumpkin—About 50 per cent. 


Holley, N. Y., September 29, 1924—Berries—Have just com- 
pleted largest pack in our history. Good quality. 


to pack this week. About half crop 
or less. 


Peaches—Plentiful, but late. 


Hancock, Me., September 29, 19241—Blueberries—Very short 
crop. About 50 per cent of normal. 
Cranberry Beans—Average crop. 


Dexter, Me., September 27, 1924—Crosby Corn—Crop is 
normal. 

Cut Cranberry Beans—Crop is rather above the normal yield. 

Fayetteville, Ark., September 22, 1924—Tomatoes—Little 
below an average crop. Larger acreage than usual. 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. _It 
can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 

| 

| 

| 

SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


f\ 


| 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 
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Port Clinton, Ohio, September 26, 1924—-Tomatoes—Crop up 
to the present time has been practically nothing. We have 280 
acres under contract, and up to September 25th, inclusive, there 
has been delivered to us one-half to the acre. Our average yield 
for the past eight years has been ten tons per acre. You can 
draw your own conclusions as to the outcome. We usually get 
a killing frost about the 10th of October. If we were to pack 
every day from now to the 10th, we could not pack 25 per cent 
of a pack. 


Pumpkins—Are apparently in the same condition. 


Waldron, Ind., September 29, 1924—Corn—About 65 per 
cent of normal. 


Mobile, Ala., September 29, 1924—We packed kraut, beans 
and vinegar during the spring months. These packs were short 
about 50 per cent, with the exception of beans, which would run 
about 75 per cent of a normal yield. 

Shrimp—Thus far has been very disappointing, running 
about 10 per cent of normal. 

Sweet Potatoes—Pack will be the shorest in history. The 
freeze of the winter made a very great scarcity of plants, and 
the dry weather we have just gone through has affected the yields 
seriously. There will not be 25 per cent of a normal yield. 

Fall Beans—Have also been affected by the long drought 
and will not be more than 25 per cent. 

There will be about 25 per cent of cane production for syrup, 
ewing both to the freezing weather last spring and the long 
drought of the summer. It has been an off year decidedly. 


Longmont, Col., September 26, 1924—Peas—Crop normal. 
Beans—Crop normal. 

Pumpkin—Crop 75 per cent. 

Tomatoes—Crop 50 per cent. 

Cabbage—Crop normal. 


Humbird, Wis., September 30, 1924—Peas—Our pea acre- 
age was normal. About 10 per cent larger than last season. 
Yield was light on both Alaska and sweets. Alaskas yielded 85 
cases per acre and quality was below average. Sweets yielded 
80 cases per acre. Quality excellent. We suffered some damage 
from pea aphis. Our total pack about 80 per cent of normal. 
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Blueberries—Crop in our immediate vicinity was below nor- 
mal, but in next county crop was very heavy, and by taking in 
fruit from a little greater distance we were able to secure enough 
berries to put up a normal pack. Quality was excellent. 

Strawberries—Crop was very heavy this season. This is a 
new line with us, and we put up small experimental pack. We 
had excellent results and fine quality. 

Rhubarb—Owing to wet season this did very good this sea- 
son, and we put up about 50 per cent more than last season. 

We had a heavy frost last night which we believe will end 
operations on sweet corn in this section. 


CANNERY PROPOSED FOR ECUADOR 


CONTRACT has been signed by the Ecuador gov- 
A ernment with a Hungarian granting him the priv- 

ilege of installing a canning factory anywhere 
within the republic. The plant is to be installed within 
18 months and must employ in its operation at least 
two-thirds Ecuadorian workmen, according to consular 
advices received in the Department of Commerce from 
Guayaquil. If the plant is not operating at the end of 
18 months, 4,000 sucres—about $1,000—will be for- 
feited to the government. 

No information is available as to the product that 
will be canned, but in all probability it will be the pine- 
apple, of which Ecuador produces about 150,000 an- 
nually. In 1923, 51,425 were exported, principally to 
Chile. There are two sections of the country especially 
adapted to growing pineapples, that of Daule and that 
of Milagro. The variety is the smooth Cayenne of very 
superior flavor. Production at present is limited, but it 
is said that it would be possible to produce five million 
pineapples yearly in Ecuador given good shipping facil- 
ities and canneries to handle the product. 


One pea packer reports 3876 cases of peas 
packed on one filler in one day. 


One bean packer reports machine paid for 
itself on tomato sauce in one season. 


Hansen 1924 Model Pea Filler this year. 


EXCEEDED WILDEST EXPECTATIONS. 


HE remarkable success of the 1924 Model Hansen Pea and 


Bean Filler greatly exceeded the fondest expectations of the 
most optimistic. 


the most successful pea and bean filler that has ever been produced. 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE FILL WITH ABSOLUTELY 


WASTE. ALL THE PEAS AND ALL THE BRINE MUST GO 
INTO THE CAN. 


Many canners report average speed in excess of 185 cans per minute. 


Watch this space for letters from packers who were fortunate enough to install the 


Write for special proposition on early season orders. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Its wonderful performances easily stamp it as 


NO 


One pea packer reports saving of 
$450.00 in sugar first season. 


Another reports actual saving in 
sugar of $1332.00 over last year. 


| | 
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Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


2. 


“If it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, IIl. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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THE SURE WAY TO PEACE 


VERY time Thomas R. Marshall, former Vice- 
E President of the United States, opens his mouth 
he says something,” says Jerry P. Fleichman in 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ (Bank) Messenger. “I 
don’t know where or when he said what follows, which 
is clipped from one of the many magazines that come 
to my desk, but certain it is that the gentleman with 
the small body and the big brain has hit the nail, or, 
perhaps, a whole keg o’ nails, on the head. Says he: 

““T am for every proposition for preventing war, 
League of Nations, Harding, Coolidge, Pepper or Lodge 
court. But in spite of this pronounced yellow streak, 
I am not a pacifist. 

““T don’t want to sit quietly here and see every 
battleship destroyed and every regiment disbanded and 
invite the world to come and take the property of the 
American people. I want peace, but I want America to 
be in a position to preserve her institutions, homes, 
civilizations and rights. 

“*The trouble with America today is there are too 
many preachers legislating and too few legislators pray- 
ing. Treaties, documents, constitutions and conven- 
tions will not bring peace. Our democracy rests upon 
the high-thinking, fine-living judgment and conscience 
of our men and women. Get right with God and help 


other people to do the same, and there will be no war 
in the world. 


“ “The model citizen to day is the man who success- 
fully evades most laws. We didn’t have as many laws 


when we started the government as we have now. I’d 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


— 


J. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 


San Francisco. Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Tight Seam Insurance! 


The TROYER-FOX Non-Spill Closing Ma- 
chine with its three seaming operations, 
first the clinch; second a seaming operation 
with two rolls, the can standing still: third 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. _ 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. E. FAIRBANKS 
504 Wrigley Bldg. 
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like to operate on the body politic and remove several 
hundred thousand laws and leave only the ten com- 
mandments and the golden rule that we started with.’ ” 


WISCONSIN STUDYING ITS SOILS 


HAT farmers are beginning to realize the import- 

I ance of giving the soil a “square deal” is strongly 
indicated by the following news item from Wis- 
consin: 


“The soils of Sauk County farms are to be the ob- 
ject of one of the most intensive soil improvement cam- 
paigns ever put across in the Badger State. 


“Up to the present time eight township meetings 
have been held. Each meeting was attended by as 
many as 75 farmers, who assembled to discuss their 
soil problems with members of the soil survey force 
and soil extension specialties of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

“Tt is expected that every township of Sauk County 
will have had a soil meeting before the snow flies. 

“The whole plan is to make a thorough study of 
the soil of the county and to determine by actual tests 
and experimental plots just what fertility is needed to 


improve the soil so that bigger and better crops can be 
grown. 


“Every rural school pupil wil! have an opportunity 
te write an essay on soil improvement, Prizes will be 
given to the writers of the best essays.” 


Wisconsin is a great dairy State, and yet her soils 
are beginning to show the effect of constant cropping 
without the return of the plant-food elements removed. 


_the final seaming, two rolls 
with a yielding pressure, the 
second chuck thicker which 
eliminates ‘‘cut overs’’, insures 
tight seams, with no change 
needed in the adjustment, over 
long periods of time. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GEO. H. DOWSING 
Metropolitan Bidg., 
Sydney, Australia 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
4 COONS Semi-automatic Feeding and paring ma- 
chines with counters attached. 
4—Seed-cell Slicing machines, with extra knives for 
quartering. This outfit cost over $1500.00, was purchased 
new in the fall of 1923 and has been used to pack only 400 
dozen No. 10 size cans. It is absolutely as good as new and 
will be sold cheap. If interested, write at once to 
Box A-1244 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 
1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 
1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 
and 38 cans 
1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 
{ Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 
3 42x 48 Open Process Kettles 
20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—I am going out of the dry-house business 
and have ten:(10) Coon’s Semi-Automatic Feeders; eight (8) 
Hand Seed cellers and Slicers and conveyor equipment, 
entire outfit is practically new, used only four weeks. Bar- 
gain for cash, or will accept terms. 

Address Box A-1242 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three 205 H. P. Heine Safety Boilers; 
used only 6 months. : 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 28-64 New Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 28-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 36-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 

John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 


FOR SALE—Having purchased Automatic Seedcell- 
Slicing Machines we have 10 hand Scedeell-Slicing Machines 
in good condition for sale cheap. - 

New Hartford Canning Co., Hamlin, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—150 cases (200 602.) Belgian or jitney 
cans, carried over from 1923 purchase, in perfect condition. 
Price very cheap. Apply to 

W. J. Courtney Co., Mundy Point, Va. 


Machinery— Wanted 


MACHINERY WANTED—Nevw or second hand labeler 
in good condition, adjustable for different sizes of glass con- 
tainers. Must be in good condition. 

Address Box A-1247 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE—With fully equipped 
canning factory, excellent cherry, pear, and apple orchards. 
Close to L. V. R. R. switch and two miles from Geneva. 
Plenty of excellent water, good buildings. 94 tons of 
cherries this year. 


Inquire of C. R. Mellen, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 

Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—An up-to-date canning factory, located 
at Seaford, Delaware; complete with machinery for canning 
Tomatoes, Peas, Sweet Potatoes, ete. R. R. siding; about 
150 ft. water front. Property comprises about four acres. 
Will sell buildings and land separate from machinery, if 
preferred. 

E. C. Ross, Seaford, Del. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—This advertisement is intended to attract a reply 
from a strictly capable man of good habits who either is operating 
or knows that he can operate successfully a 3 line Pea and Corn 
Canning Factory. He must have proven ability to handle farmers 
and labor and to produce a quatity pack at a reasonable cost. Loca- 
tion, New York State. Our own organization is familiar with this 
advertisement so you need have no hesitancy in replying and all re- 
plies will be held in strict confidence, State age, experience, and all 
details including salary expected. 

Address Box B-1246 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. oe age, re 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., aati Ind. 


WANTED-—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 


Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, 


processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December ist. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience. Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 

Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent Processor, by man 
with years of experience, packing quality goods. Would like to get 
in touch with parties desiring to build new plant. Can pack all 
lines of fruits and vegetables. 

Address Box B-1240 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by experienced machine men, 
to take charge of canning factory as foreman. Best of references 
Would be financially interested. 

Address Box B-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


GET THIS. 


The shock absorbers on some buses are peculiarly placed, 
viz., on top. They are sometimes called passengers. 


THAT LITTLE LIGHT. 
Mary had a little light, 
It was trained, no doubt, 
For every time a nice boy called 
The little light went out.—London Opinion. 
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POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tables and several faney goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U, 8. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-128 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factory for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will. appreciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 
tendent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can handle office 
as well as factory. A.1 reference. 

Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. 


Expert Chemist and Bacteriologist would like to locate near 
good city. Now inresponsible position with large corporation. 
Have held present position four years. Best of references only high 
class proposition considered. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address Box B-1241 care of The Canning Trade. 


Canners Accounts Solicited For Jobbing Trade Only 


L. P. DeVAUGHN, BROKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
Room 615 Citizens & Southern Bank Building 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses 


Bacteriological Examinations. 


PICKUP GUM 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


DEWALCO PRODUCT 


Cold Water Paste for 
sticking the lap. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 
to save you (money in several ways: 
Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker. 


Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


A Snug, Safe Fit 


O more dented cans—no more COLOR: Dark Maroon Send trial order TODAY — andlearn how 
defaced labels—H & D Corru- 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy. 

gated Fibre Shipping Boxes are sure 34” x 47” long—$16.50doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 
protection. employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 
Find out how profitably you can use Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 
these better better shipping contain- Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
ers. Write today. than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 
Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


= William M. Gross. 
CORRUGATED FIBRE Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


S H IPPING BOXE S Carver Building tet Sharon, Penna. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven i 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 

under all conditions. Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 
peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 

any other viner. 


F rank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The label is noticed before the 
foods are tasted. A Gamse 
Label invites a trial. 


PRICES—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ametican 


ve you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


2000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generall 
ers ge 


higher prices for their goods; some few ma 
general market at this date. y take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices co 
Canned Vegetables ; CANNED VEGETABLE jon — rrected by our special Correspondent. 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Standard, No CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
White Mammoth, No. 2%4.......-- Out 4.30 1F. Seconds, No, 2, in Water. 
reen Mammoth, No. 2%..... T. ra Standards, Byrap.. 1.00 1.2( 
White, Large, No. 2%.. Out 4.00 Baite. Seconds, No. 8, ‘in Wa 
ite, Large, Peeled, No. 2i4.... Out Out Green Corn, Green Limes Out _ Standards, No, 3. in Water........ 1.00 — 
Green, Large, No. 2%4...... Out With Dry Beans, No. 2 1.40 Out No. 8, in 1.50 1.7: 
White. Medium, No, Maine, No, tandards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1. 
t 3.40 WEET Extra, 
Tips, White, No. i’ sq.. 4.35 475 F. On Bahama Ne. 2.00 Out 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... 4.10 3.50 Standard, No. 2, f Bahama Grated, Ex. Std’, No. ae Gut Out 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.85 3.75 Standard, No. 8 Sek 
Plain, No, 8..-...-- hed Extra, No. 10... 13 
Im Sauce, Mo. Standard, No. f.o.b, Baltimore... 5.00 Out Pie, Water 1.25 
BEANSt Standard, No, 10, £08. County... 4.75 150 Eastern, Pie, Water, No. 10........ 4.25... 
Stringless, Standard, Standard, Ne. fob Baltimore... 1.55... 
Limas, Extra. No, 2... Out Seconds, "No. 
Small, Whole, No, Qut TOMATO PU ‘Water. No 
Whole, No, 2........6.. Qut ; Standard, No. 10, f. 0. b Balto 5.00 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b, Balto. .... 1.25 Canned Fruits eae. ie 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.... APPLES* Extra, Preserved, itt ‘1.35 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co...... .... Maine, No. 10 Preserved, No. 1.35 
Std Cob, Sale... .... Out Michigan. No Standard, Water, No. “10 1.15 
Bx. Std, Shoepes, No. 2, fio.b Co. Out Michigan. Mo 6.25 8.75 
ney Shoepeg, f. 0. b. factory. *1.45 4.25 Canned Fish 
Crushed, No. 2. Baltimore.... .... 1.19 Pennsylvania, ‘No com, 1.2% 1.98 HERRIN' 
Crushed, No. 2, fo.b. Co..... *1.00 M 0. 10, f.0.b, Balto.. 3.75 .... 
Ex. Std. Crushed, a... sae O00 aryland, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto......... Out Standard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 2.10 
Bx. Std. Crushed, No, 91.15 APRICOTS§ LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. Gounty........ ---- 1.10 California Choice, No. 2% 2.75 2.25 Fiats, 1 th. case 4 dos 
Extra’ Standard Western, Noo BLACKBERRIESS Flats, % Ib, case 4 
Standard Western, No. 2....... 1.30 Standard, No 2 Flats, % Ib......... 
3 Standard, No. 7.25 7.50 Standards 5 oz... 
Standard, Split, No. 38... Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 170 1'80 an fo... eccceoce 1.70 1.70 
Standard, Split, No. 10... Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ Standards, 10 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? BI UEBERRIES Standards, 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIES) Red Alaska, Tall, No 1 
Standard, No. 2..... See Red Alaska, Flat, No. 4.........- 2.45 2.45 
Standard, No. 8........... Out Out onds, Red, No, 2..... 1.25 
PEAS?— Cohoe, Flat, No. 1 “15 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 1 35 Coh 1.80 
1 Sieve, 25, fob, factory... *1.60 While, Syrup. Bie. Pink, ‘Tall, 
No. 2 Sieve, 2.00 *1.90 Red Pitted No, 2.25 Out Columbia, Flat. No. 1.......... 1.35 
No, 8 o.b. Baltimore. -.... 1.60 1.70 Sour Pitted Red Columbia, Flat, No. 2.30 
Sieve, 2, “to. factory...... 1:25 *1.25 California Standard 2:88 245 1.30 
o.b. Baltimore 730 48 : Medium Pink, 1.40 1.75 
4 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b, factory...... 1.20 *1.20 GOOSEBERRIESS 
No. 5 St f.o.b, Baltimore. . 1.25 1.80 Standard, No. 2.... 1.35 saaesel 
2s, f. o. b. Baito.. “1.15 Standard, No. 7.00 300 ut 
Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve.... Out .90 California SARDINES—| 
E. 30 alifo No. 3% Y.C.. 2.60 2.50 Domestic, per Case 
J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 1.20 California Stand., No. 8% ¥. C. 2.40 2.15 
Fancy Petit Pols, 1’s.........-.... 130 1:40 "PEACHESt % 3.75 
Standard, No, 8, factory....... Qut 1.30 ‘Wane, No, 2. Tomato, 
SAUERERA . n White. No, eee 00 
Standa Standards, Yellow. No 3....... Oval, 
Standard. NO. 110 Selected Yellow, No. Cal 
Stan 3 41.30 California, 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 6, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Reports of Frost in Many Sections and Cool Weather Not Help- 
ing the Tomato Crop or Packing Prospects—A Bet That 
the Tomato Pack Will Reach 12,000,000 Cases— 
Corn Remains Out of Quotation—Other 
Items Have Been Neglected. 


HERE’S A CHILL TO THE AIR—Lest you may think that 

we are trying to “kill” the tomato crop, the corn crop or 

any other crop upon which the hopes of the canners, and 
more particularly the jobbers, now center, we will hasten to re- 
mark that, so far as tomatoes, at least, are concerned, we put no 
stock in frosts to kill them. That is, in the ordinary garden 
variety of frost. It takes a snow to kill a tomato vine and stop 
it yielding. 

Wow! Will we get roasted for that remark? But it is a 
fact nevertheless, we believe. However, do not forget that once 
the tomato vines are touched with cold weather—the cold nights 
and cool days that turn the field vegetation almost black, so dark 
green does it become, those tomato vines stop growing. The 
green tomatoes hanging on them may develop slightly in size, 
and they may turn pink or red, and be marketable, but the vital- 
ity of the tomato vines is gone, and it will no longer contribute 
any appreciable amount of fruit to the total, and no prime, first- 
class fruit of the deep red, tender, meaty kind. Think'it over, 
and see if we are not right. It takes warm nights, hot days, 
plenty of sunshine and a good admixture of moisture to make the 
tomato plant produce an abundance of good fruit. And we have 
had mighty few of such days or nights this eventful summer of 
1924. The man who would accuse of us of trymg to “bull” the 
tomato market would not only be unjust, but foolish, because, 
to our mind, canned tomatoes are as high as they ought to be 
for the good of the industry; but, like Mariah and her swing, 
the more we might say “Whoa!” tomatoes would say, “Let her 
go,” and the market would go a little bit higher. 

The air this week has been filled with a good deal more than 
mere rumors of frosts here, there and everywhere. A driving 
nor’easter, that brought a deluge of cold, chilly rain for two 
days the early part of the week, was followed by weather that 
sent the head of the house down into the cellar to make up the 
furnace. Heavy blankets and light overcoats have both felt 
mighty comfy these days, and if you can get out of that kind 
of a condition a hopefulness for further yields of good tomatoes, 
you are an optimist of the super-optimist brand. 

Do not make any mistake—tomato canning is not over with. 
They are going to can tomatoes as long as one green one hangs 
on the vines—they will wait for it. But they will not add mate- 
tially to the pack of canned tomatoes as it now stands. 

There are supplymen who are betting that the tomato pack 
of 1924 will equal 12,000,000 cases. They are not very reckless 


‘in that, for what does a twelve-million-case pack of tomatoes 


amount to? That is only about 75 per cent of normal, and hardly 
more than 50 per cent of what is needed this year to stock the 
market and replace the usual carry-over. We need three to four 
million cases of tomatoes as carry-over, and a pack of about 
sixteen million. cases to suply present demand; and if the cans 
were well filled with good tomatoes, we could handle twenty 
million cases without taking a hasty breath. We sincerely hope 


this bettor will win and that we will get at least twelve million 
cases. 


The one significant thing we noted this week, or, at least, 
which attracted our attention, is the statement that the Indiana 
canners who have always been strong on tomato product stuff 
are turning to canned tomatoes. Of course, they need them for 
their futures, but the other product has always been more attrac- 
tive to them in that region. California has seen its opportunity, 
and realizes the shortness of its tomato pack, and has boosted 
prices, and is boosting them almost daily. The buyers have 
flocked there for supplies. One does not hear anything said about 
California tomatoes not wanted by the buyers this season. The 
shortage in Utah has enhanced the values in California and made 
the market stronger. 

The northern tier of the United States, inciuding parts of 
New York State, were heavily visited this week by wintery 
weather, and the reports all seem to indicate that tomato can- 
ning there, even such as it is in quantity, has gone by the board. 
Many canners in the Tri-States are done. Jersey continues to 
plug along and will show up good results, we expect. Some parts 
of Virginia have had quite good crops, and some canners there 
stand to make good money this season. The average of the 
State, however, is low. West Virginia, which packs a lot of 
tomatoes to supply the mining trade of that region, has been 
hard hit. You know what conditions in Ohio and the Central 
West generally are, as you have been so often told about them. 

Why talk about market prices? It is altogether a case of 
agreement between the canner who has any to sell and the buyer 
or buyers, for there are plenty of buyers. They are officially 
quoted at $1.60 for the No. 3s, about $1.10 for the 2s, and $5.25 
for 10s, but we have heard of sales at very mucn higher prices. 

And what should we say about canned corn? Is there any 
possibility of a surprise in this item? We would like to hear 
of it. Just how the corn canner who sold futures at 85c now 
feels when he sees the same goods bringing $1.35 and better is 
hard to guess, but unpleasant to talk about. If the weather has 
not been good, for tomatoes, it most certainly has not been good 
for corn. A little frost does hurt corn, and even cold nights hurt 
it and prevent the development of it, upon which so many can- 
ners have pinned their hopes. A great many corn canners are 
all done. We heard of one this week who has gotten up only 
about half what he expected, but has about twenty thousand 
cases, and says he will not part with them until he gets $3.00 
per case. There are not many like him, we fear, and we mean 
as to having the supply, not with regard to his ideas of price 
or value. Canned corn continues out of quotation, so that the 
market can only be reported as nominal. 

These two items have been claiming all the limelight this 
week, and other items of canned foods have been rather quiet, 
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though mostly in comparison. Fruit canning has largely ended, 
and there does not seem to be enough to go around, excepting 
some items. Attention to other lines of canned foods has been 
slight, however. 

Some lima bean canners have come through better than we 
might have expected. Succotash will, in sympathy with corn, 
rule high and scarce. Pumpkin is reported in bad condition and 
the pack will be light. There is about half a crop of Kiefer 
pears, but that is enough. 

One man says that oysters are in good condition, and an- 
other that they will be scarce again this season, and we incline 
to his belief. They are making belated efforts to save the oyster 
business of this region, as they are also the crab industry and 
the fish industry. It is largely a case of locking the door after 
the horse is gone. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


mand Is Good but Supply Is Wanting—Rainfall and Floods 
” Stiffen the Market—Tomato Crop Materially Below 
Normal—Salmon on the Move—Buyers Trying 
to Round Up Corn to Fill Require- 
ments—Other Notes. 
New York, October 3, 1924. 
By York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Favorable—The grocery market locally is in good 
shape, and gives indications of continued improvement. Per- 
haps the best barometer of the market situation 1s the report 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research of New York 
University for the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
The current report shows the following: 

Purchasing Power—The Bureau’s index of consumer pur- 
chasing power turned up in August, the metropolitan district 
showing a larger gain than the up-state section. The rise was 
notable in view of the increase in the cost of living. Consum- 
ers’ incomes have fallen faster than their expenses. There 
have been gains in employment of labor and a continued good 
volume of trade with higher commodity prices which indicates 
the basis for the improvement. ’ 

Prices—The bureau’s weighted index of wholesale grocery 
prices continued upward for the second month in succession. 
The index is now similar to that of last April, but the index for 
the metropolitan district is the highest for the year. Decreases 
in the published quotations of canned pineapple and milk were 
offset by rises in flour and cereals, lard and cotton-seed oil, red 
salmon, prunes, rice and tea. The index for the city in August 
averaged 115 per cent. of the 1921 level and the up-state sec- 
tion averaged 118.5 per cent. 

Sales—August wholesale Grocery Sales were not changed 
from July. After eliminating the usual seasonal variation for 
the month the city wholesalers showed a decrease, while in the 
up-state section there was a slight gain. The actual dollar sales 
as reported decreased 1.2 per cent. in the metropolitan district 
and 6.5 per cent. in the up-state section. After eliminating sea- 
sonal variation the loss in the city was increased to 3.7 per 
cent., while in the up-state section there was a gain of .3 per 
cent. The physical volume of business was lower in both sec- 
tions. 

Outstandings—The per cent of outstanding receivables to 
sales increased in both sections. In the up-state section it ap- 
proached the high February level, and in the city it made a new 
high for the year. Collections continue to be unfavorable. 

Canned Foods Business—The prevailing state of the market 
here seemed to be summed up by one broker, who, discussing 
conditions with The Trade’s correspondent, said: “Well, I'll tell 
you, business is good and at the same time it is rotten. I might 
go out and get ten orders today, send them along to the packers, 
and get only two measly confirmations tomorrow. There are 
plenty of buyers, but few sellers, and in the meantime I have to 
keep on paying rent and other expenses.” While the canners 
are not interested in the rent and other expenses of the brokers, 
it is encouraging to note that the pendulum has again swung 
clear back to where the producers are getting their finger in the 
pie again, after having subsisted on crusts for such a long time. 

Cans and Wall Street—Wall Street has been devoting con- 
siderable attention to cans and canned foods recently, much ap- 
pearing in print on the tickers and Street publications regarding 
heavy canned food exports, can demand, etc. It appears likely 
that stimulated by the good canned foods market. A few of the 
various “pools” have determined to get behind one or two of the 
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leading stocks and push them up a few points. 

Who Says “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More?”—With the trade 
depending upon continued weather right up to the middle of 
October to help the Southern canners make a good pack, yester- 
day’s heavy storm came as a heart-breaker. Definite news re- 
garding the effect of the storm upon the tomato pack is not yet 
available, but it appears certain that the pack has been unceri- 
moniously terminated in many sections by the extremely heavy 
rain fall and floods, and consequently the market has stiffened. 
It is useless to quote f. 0. b. cannery prices at the moment; the 
market is little more than nominal, with the advantage all in the 
hands of the packer. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Unofficial advices received from Indiana 
tomato canning centers indicate a short pack, with possible pro- 
rating on the part of some operators. Recent sales of 2s stand- 
ards at $1.15 per dozen f. o. b. cannery are reported. 

California Tomatoes—The market in California is higher. 
With the crop reported materially below normal, the outlook for 
a heavy pack does not appear favorable, and pro-rating of top 
grades is anticipated. For shipment from cannery, the market 
is quoted at 85 cents per dozen for standards 1s in puree, $1.00 
for 2s, $1.20 for 242s, and $3.75 for 10s, with solid pack quoted 
at $1.00 for 1s, $1.25 for 2s, $1.55 for 2%4s, and $5.00 for 10s. 

Salmon Strong—Recent advances in salmon prices on the 
coast are being maintained. Pinks are held at $1.35 by leading 
operators, with a little still to be had at $1.25 to $1.30. Reds are 
strong at $2.65 to $2.75, generally at the top price, and holders 
are talking $3.00 on the small stocks remaining unsold in pack- 
ers’ hands. The movement of salmon from canneries and from 
—— and ’Frisco depots to consuming markets is on in full 

orce. 

Corn Strong—In company with other items in the line of 
canned foods staples, corn has been strong and in active demand. 
With talk of pro-ratoing heard in many quarters, buyers who 
did not cover in a large way earlier in the season are now 
making determined efforts to round up odd lots here and there, 
but it cannot be truthfully said that they are meeting with signal 
success. Western packers appear to be holding around $1.15, 
with favored brands rumored sold at 5 to 10 cents per dozen 
higher. Southern packers are quoting firm at $1.30 to $1.35 per 
dozen for standard crushed, with a fair inquiry reported. 

Peas—There has been a continued active movement in peas, 
but packers still have stocks to offer. Prices are about steady, 
with most of the buying interest centering on the lower grades. 

Peaches Firm—California packers are quoting a firm mar- 
ket on peaches, which are in rather light supply. Standards are 
held at $2.15 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, with choice at $2.45, 
and fancy at $2.75. No. 10 solid pack pies are in short supply 
at $5.75, while standard 10s are quoted firm at $7.00 per dozen, 
all f. o. b. California canneries. 

Apricots Also Steady—There has been a fair call for apri- 
cots reported, with canners quoting the market about steady. 
Standard 24s on the coast are held at $1.85 to $1.90, with choice 
$2.45 to $2.50, and fancy at $2.85 to $2.90 per dozen. Solid 
pack pies are quotable at $5.25, cannery. 

_ Northwestern Fruits—Demand has continued active. Berry 
prices are tending upwards under light holdings, while the mar- 
ket on pears is likewise a little firmer. 

Michigan Fruits—With the coast fruit market “tight,” buy- 
ers are showing increased offerings in Michigan fruits. The 
pack in the Wolverine State is practically over, and canners are 
experiencing comparatively little difficulty in disposing of any 
surpluses they may have of berries and other wanted fruits. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canners Independent as to Sales—Southern Michigan Packing 
Some Tomatoes—Standard No. 2 Corn Strong at 1.30 
Canneries—Corn Running Extra Standard 
Quality—Floods Now Telling on Peas. 

Michigan Apples Selling 
Freely. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE MARKET for canned foods continues to be erratic and 
spotted. Canners are reluctant to offer any prospective 
surplus that they may expect to have until all orders which 

they have accepted are checked up and ready for shipment. As 
the season for canning is very late in everything, this makes the 
offering of canners’ surplus unusually late. 

Canners are disposed to be quite independent this season 

in relation to the sale of any unsold surplus, because they are 
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quite confident that the goods will be salable, and in all prob- 
ability at better prices than prevail now, if they hold them:a 
little longer. 

Canned Tomatoes—The only offering of canned tomatoes that 
have been made from Central Western canners recently have been 
those offered by Michigan canners. 

Southern Michigan has had considerable warm weather, and 
tomatoes are ripening very nicely, and several of the canneries 
in the vicinity of St. Joseph, Benton Harbor and other points 
have been successful in getting into the cans some nice quality 
of tomatoes, and more than they usually pack. 

They have sold the tomatoes about as fast as they pack 
them, chiefly to Chicago wholesalers, but have now sold up to 
their prospective ability to pack, as light frosts are appearing 
every night and heavy frosts are very imminent. The first 
heavy frosts will, of course, stop the packing of tomatoes. 

The buying of canned tomatoes from the east is in order 
with our local jobbers, but they are finding difficulty in placing 
the orders through our brokers, as eastern packers are shy about 
confirmations. 


Canned Corn—The market for standard No. 2 canned corn is 
well established in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin 
at $1.30 f.0.b canneries, and no sellers among the canners can be 
found at less than that price. 

Many canners are not packing any standard corn at all, 
from the fact that the acreage yield is small and all the corn 
that they are getting from their acreage is young and tender 
and runs extra standard and fancy in grade. 

It is reported by the brokers that many of the canners who 
sold standard corn for future deliveries are filling their orders 
with extra standard grade, billing it at a proportionate price, or 
if sold at opening price, with the extra standard grade at open- 
ing price for that grade. The pack of extra standard canned 
corn is proportionately larger than either standard for fancy 
grade. The situation in relation to canned corn in the Central 
West is- very critical and very indefinite, and nothing can be 
reliably reported in relation to the output ef the season until 
canning is discontinued and the statistics can be compiled. 


Canned Peas—Wisconsin canners are furnishing their brok- 
ers with lists of unsold or surplus stock of the 1924 pack, and 
the brokers sate that such lists are few and that the quantities 
offered are surprisingly small. It was supposed that there was 
a large increase in acreage in Wisconsin this year for pea can- 
ning purposes, but it is evident that the devastation by floods 
and rains has so decreased the yields that the larger acreage 
is counteracted. 


Canned Apples—Canned apples in No. 10 cans are selling 
freely, and the price being asked by Michigan canners is $3.50 
cannery. Some are asking more. All the buying is directed to 
Michigan so far as offerings from New York canneries are 
higher and their freights are higher than Michigan rates. No 
orders are going to the Pacific coast for solid pack No. 10 apples 
from this market, as Michigan canners have learned how to put 
the heavy weight into their cans and are selling as cheaply f. 0. b. 
Michigan as Pacific Coast canners are selling f. 0. b. Pacific 
Coast points and with a much higher rate of freight. 

The Agricultural Department of the United States gives the 
estimated yield of the apple crop for 1924 as 79 000.000 bushels, 
as compared with the vield of 1923 of 97,000,000 bushels and its 
yield of 1922 of 102,000,000 bushels throughout the United States. 

The crop on the Pacific Coast in Washington and Oregon is 
better than it is in the East and Central Western States, and it 
looks like the price of barreled and boxed apples is going to be 
high. It is reported that all the cold-storage warehouses in the 
United States have closed out their stocks of 1923 apples in bar- 
rels and boxes, most of the stock having been sold for export. 


Canned Sweet Potatoes—Buyers are taking an interest in 
canned sweet potatoes this year, which are being offered in Mary- 
land, Virginia and New Jersey at $1.85 per dozen for No. 3 cans, 
and in Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia and Tennessee ai 
about the same price for Nancy Hall yam sweet potatoes in No. 3 
cans. The supply was completely sold out last year and the 
price advanced to $2.00 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. Consequently 
the price at which they are offered now, namely, $1.35 per dozen, 
is attractive to those who remember the difficulty at the close 
of the past season in obtaining any sweet potatoes. 

There is no article of greater value or merit that goes into 
cans than sweet potatoes. They are all sound and edible, not 
like the sweet potatoes that are carried in storage, which become 
largely unsound as the season advances. Canned sweet potatoes 
retain their flavor in cans as well as most any other product; in 
fact, the flavor is perfectly retained, 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Plenty of Orders, but Canners Decline Them& Withdraw Offerings 
on Tomatoes—Only Early Buyers Get Corn—Peas Are in 
Good Demand and Going at Top Prices—Califor- 
nia Fruits Will Run Short—Conclusion 
to Year Pleasing to Wholesalers. 

St. Louis, October 3, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


N irregularity prevails in the canned foods market. Canners 

are slow in offering their packs and are awaiting the finish 

and the result is that brokers have little or no offerings to 
make. There are plenty of orders in the hands of brokers, but 
canners are slow to accept them. The result is that business is 
practically at a standstill. 

_ Tomatoes—Buyers in request of tomatoes have tried to get 
chief offerings in the South and Midwest, but none can be found. 
Trade is restarded because of the uncertainty of the pack. Can- 
ners hesitate to book futures, even when top prices are offered. 
Occasionally a canner will accept an offer. Reports prevail that 
there are plenty of green stock on the vines, and if there are a 
few days of warm weather the situation will be helped. All de- 
pends on the weather. Many canners have withdrawn the offer- 
ings they had made earlier in the season, and will not consider 
any now made. Even when a contract has been made, a buyer 
is not sure whether he will get what he contracted for. This is 
particularly true in regard to some of the smaller canners. Can- 
ners in the South and Midwest have been disappointed in their 
packs, so few are open for business. 


Corn—The corn situation is puzzling. Many buyers are 
short, and may have the prospect staring them in the face that 
they will not get but part of their contracts filled. Prices do not 
cut any figure. Canners won’t consider bids at any price. The 
opinion prevails that the pack not only will be short, but late, 
and earlier deliveries will be the only ones delivered. Many 
canners in the Middle West, particularly, say their complete pack 
will go only to the earlier buyers. 


Peas—Peas are being given considerable attention just at 
present, although they are not being watched as closely as corn 
and tomatoes. Top grades are selling firm, and there is a good 
call for them. Those not up to standards are being neglected. 

Miscellaneous—Minor vegetables are about the same as peas, 
corn and tomatoes. No. 2 cut stringless beans are very scarce. 
While some beans are going to the canners, the price of the raw 
material is so high that packers believe that an advance over 
current rates are certain to come. 

Fruits—Although some distributors of California fruits have 
covered their requirements to some extent, with the exception’ 
of a few, dealers are short, and just at present are unable to buy 
to advantage. In place of a surplus there is more apt to be a 
shortage, canners report, which will cause short deliveries in 
many lines. In peaches, frees are in better demand, as clings 
are so scarce and are being held at such substantial advances 
over opening prices that standard clings as well as lower grades 
will be delivered short by a number of canners. The possibility 
of the shortage of stocks which will exist later on when distrib- 
utors are in actual need of fruits indicates a healthy demand and 
an active and high resale market if the shortage is fully as 
great as it looks to be the case at the present time. 


Predicts Good Conclusion to Season—Carl H. Schlapp, presi- 
dent of the Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co., has this to say in 
regard to the business situation: “For the past few weeks there 
has been quite a marked improvement in the wholesale grocery 
business, and we look for a very active conclusion of the year. 
The volume, as a general rule, of 1924 will not exceed that of 
1923. In canned foods the very unusual growing season has 
brought about unusual conditions in the entire canned vegetable 
and fruit industry, and there are to be found practically no can- 
ners in any line that are expecting big packs. In fact, the leading 
staples, corn and tomatoes, are at present in an exceedingly firm 
position, with advancing tendency, and good quality is hard to 
obtain. Government regulations covering the salmon industry 
will curtail pack and, following the law of supply and demand, 
will bring about advances in cost and selling prices. California 
has suffered a severe drought which has affected fruits, vege- 
tables and beans. Lima beans will be a practical crop failure, 
and beans generally throughout the country have been advancing 
and at present are in a strong position. Surplus stocks in the 
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hands of retailers and wholesalers and packers are generally 
considered low; therefore, a firm market in practically all lines 
is anticipated.” 

According to the monthly review of business conditions in 
this Federal Reserve District, grocery conditions developed only 
minor changes during the past thirty days. The general trend 
is toward improvement, especially in the farming districts. Con- 
sumption holds up well and stocks in retailers’ hands are for 
the most part below normal. The heavy marketing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables has held down sales of canned foods, but 
ordering for future requirements is in larger volume than a year 
ago. The seasonable demand for sugar for preserving is up to 
expectations, and stocks of this staple continue light, with prices 
firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Is Wanted—Tomato Output Below Expectations—Trouble 
From Irrigation—Tomato Prices Advancing Steadily— 
Pear Growers Have Good Season—Most Grades 
of Pineapple Are Sold Up—A Big Pack 
Is Expected—Some Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, October 2, 1924. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE CROPS—While light rains have fallen in the Northwest, 
T drought conditions continue to prevail in California. The 

fruit crop has been harvested and growers would like to 
see a heavy rain, for trees are not yet dormant and the dry 
weather is having a serious effect on their vitality. Tomatoes 
are about the only item now commanding the attention of pack- 
ers, and the output of these is proving below expectations, just 
as was the case with fruit. In some places where water has been 
pumped for irrigation, tomatoes are proving too watery and are 
not up to the usual standard. This will probably lower the per- 
centage of solid pack goods. 

Tomatoes—The canned tomato market continues to furnish 
most of the excitement in the canned foods field. Advances 
have been coming thick and fast of late, and now packers are 
commencing to drop out of the list, having disposed of all they 
expect to pack. The California Packing Corporation is still 
offering tomatoes in a limited way, and has just put out another 
revised price list, which illustrates the strength of the situation, 
the new list following the advances made a couple of weeks ago, 
The latest quotations of this firm on 1924 tomatoes are as fol- 
lows: Solid pack, No. 2%, $1.60; No. 2, $1.30; No. 1, $1.10, and 
No. 10, $5.25. Standards, with puree, No. 2%, $1.25; No. 2, 
$1.05; No. 1, 90c and No. 10, $3.85. Late reports from Utah 
tell of severe crop damage there, and buyers of Mountain State 
tomatoes are turning to California for stocks. In addition, there 
has been a strong demand from the East of late, with the higher 
prices apparently having no effect on this. 

Pears—Pacific Coast pear growers have had a splendid sea- 
son, although the output has been less than that of last year. 
Prices have ruled high, more than making up for the falling off 
in tonnage, growers having received from $60 to $90 a ton. 
Formerly most of the pears produced in Lake County, Cal., were 
dried, owing to the remoteness of the district from railroads, but 
with high prices ruling the fresh fruit has been brought out by 
automobile truck for shipment to canneries and the fresh fruit 
markets. The latest estimates place the California crop at 
117,000 tons, as compared with 128,000 tons for 1923; Oregon, 
28,000 tons, as against 37,000 tons last year, and Washington, 
40,000 tons ,as compared with 62000 tons in 1923. The dried 
tonnage will prove much less than that of last year, with a larger 
proportion canned and shipped East in the fresh form. Most of 
the canned pack has been disposed of, there having been a splen- 
did demand for shipment to England. 

Considerable trading is under way between canners in Cali- 
fornia, as well as between jobbers, with fruits coming in for spe- 
cial attention. Some of the lines now off the market will un- 
doubtedly be offered shortly in limited quantities, now that the 
packing season has come to an end, but there can be no large 
surpluses. In general, the lower grades are in lighter supply 
than the better grades. 

_ Pineapple—Much interest continues in Hawaiian canned 
Pineapple, despite the prospects for a larger pack than last year. 
Most grades are already sold up, and the situation is a very 
firm one, indeed. Substantial advances have been made on Cali- 
fornia fruits since the opening of the season, leading the trade 
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to feel that pineapple is a splendid buy at present prices. Re- 
orders have come from most unexpected sources and in a volume 
not looked for so early in the season. 

_ The preliminary estimates of many packers of Hawaiian 
pineapples are being exceeded, according to reports from the 
Islands, growing conditions having been better than for several 
years. The Baldwin Packers, for instance, estimated early in 
the season that its output would be two hundred thousand cases. 
By the middle of September this early estimate had been ex- 
ceeded by twenty thousand cases, and Manager D. T. Fleming 
expressed the opinion that almost thirty thousand cases more 
would be packed before the end of 1924. Other packers are re- 
porting similar increases over early estimates. ‘ 
’ Libby, McNeill Libby have had representatives investigat- 
ing agricultural conditions around Porterville, Cal., of late, and 
this has led to the report that this firm is considering reopening 
the cannery in that city. The local plant was erected as a co- 
operative propositions, but has been idle several years. The Por- 
terville cannery is located on a spur track and is fully equipped. 
Since the closing of the plant growers have been compelled to 
truck their fruit at a heavy expense to other cities. 

A new switching zone and lower rates have been placed into 
effect at San Leandro, Cal., greatly benefiting canning interests. 
A new rate of 55 cents a ton has been named on canned foods 
from San Leandro to the docks at Oakland, as compared with 
a former rate of $1.40 a ton. Two canneries are located at San 
Leandro, and officials of these state that the change in rates 
will mean increased activities there, as well as higher prices for 
growers. 

The University of California Fruit Products Laboratory has 
completed experiments undertaken to develop three new products 
designed to reduce the trouble of making jam, jelly and fruit 
drinks in the home. Jelly juices have been prepared from plums, 
loganberries, black berries and citrus fruits, the jellymaker add- 
ing sugar and boiling four minutes to obtain a perfect jelly. 
Plums and peaches have been made into a jam, the mixed pulp 
being canned without sugar. The user adds the proper amount 
of sugar and cooks four minutes. A highly concentrated pure 
fruit punch syrup has also been developed. ; 

The steamship Otsego arrived recently at Seattle, Wash., 
with one of the largest cargoes of canned salmon ever brought 
into that port from Alaska, the shipment consisting of 122,000 


cases. The vessel is operated in the service of Libby, McNeil! 
& Libby. 


NO AMERICAN CANNED TOMATOES IN WALES 


LTHOUGH there is a good and growing market for 

canned tomatoes in Wales, the American product 

is practically unknown, the American Consul at 
Swansea informs the Department of Commerce. Local 
wholesale merchants state that the American article is 
not even offered them by importers. In fact, the recent 
price list of a large Liverpool importer, showing quota- 
tions on some 40 grades and brands of tomatoes, did not 
contain a single American brand. One Swansea dealer 
has stated that American canned tomatoes were known 
in that market fifteen years ago, but that they declined 
in the face of Italian competition and have now disap- 
peared. His opinion as to the cause was that the Amer- 
ican article contained too much water and too little 
tomato as compared with the Italian. He is also of the 
opinion that the size of the American can as compared 
with the Italian would put the American product at a 
disadvantage on the retail market unless the American 
price was appreciably lower than the Italian. 


Tomatoes are not grown commercially in Wales— 
or, indeed, anywhere in the British Isles—except in hot- 
houses, with the result that fresh tomatoes cost from 
20 to 30 cents per pound retail even in midsummer. The 
dearness of the fresh tomato opens a market for the 
importation of the canned product for which there is 
an active demand. The bulk of the canned tomatoes 
consumed is from Italy with small amounts coming 
from Spain. Dealers state the reputation of the Italian 
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product is due to the fact that the canner uses a sound, 
well-matured tomato; it comes out of the can peeled 
end practically whole, and the can is well filled, leaving 
only small space for watery juice. The most popular 
size known as No. 3 and weighing about 3 pounds is 
packed 24 to the case. The Italian first grade is quoted 
by importers to wholesalers at 7 shillings per dozen 
(about $1.57 at the current rate of exchange) c. i. f. 
port of entry. The Spanish product is quoted at a 
slightly lower price. Canned tomatoes, in common 
with other canned foods, are imported mostly through 
Bristol, Liverpool and London. The trade through 
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those ports has become so well established that it would 
probably be difficult to approach the Welsh market 
direct, with the possible exception of Cardiff. 

The comparatively small exports of American 
canned tomatoes to the United Kingdom would seem 
to indicate that the same conditions limiting the sale 
of the American product in Wales probably exist 
throughout the entire kingdom. In 1923 they were 
less than half a million pounds, but picked up some- 
what during the first six months of the current year 
to 380,000 pounds, as compared with 270,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period of last year. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chain Stores Perform Service of Distributors For Less Than Half of Combined Wholesale— 
Retail Grocer Overhead, Says A. H. Beckmann, Secretary of Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association—Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers, in new Contract, Allow 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been shown by canners and 
wholesale grocers in an article, prepared by Alfred H. 
Beckmann, secretary of the National Association of Chain 

Store Grocers, in which comparative costs of operation of whole- 
sale grocers and retail grocers, and the chain store are dis- 
cussed. 


Cut Profits 50 Per Cent—According to Secretary Beckman, 
the chain store grocers cut the profit between producer and con- 
sumer by approximately 50 per cent. The article by Mr. Back- 
mann was based on reports of 16 chain store systems operating 
in the west, and indicated that the total expense of operation 
averages 13.95 per cent., as compared with total wholesaler- 
retailer costs of 29.70 per cent. as disclosed by an analysis of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 


Causes for Success—‘The more I study the growth of chain 
stores,” said Mr. Beckman, “the more I am convinced that their 
success is due solely to the fact that they measure up in popular 
essentials to better and cheaper public service than any previous 
type of grocer. I am fully aware that when such statements 
have been made in the past, when I have stated that chain 
stores work on a total cost of from 12 to 13 per cent, as against 
a combined cost of 18 to 25 per cent for retailers and of 8 to 12 
per cent for wholesalers; they have aroused excited denials at 
the hands of the old-time grocers, together with supplemental 
claims that the old-style grocer has taken a leaf from the chain 
store’s textbook and are now ‘beating us to it.’ 


“I am prepared to show by tangible figures that the chain 
store can and does do the work of the wholesaler and retailer 
combined for less than half what they charge for the service. 
The persistent objections of the old system merchants to what 
they call our ‘unfair advantage’ over them in buying and selling 
are their own admission that the chain store is the most efficient 
agency of public service of the two, but their claims that our 
facts are wrong deserve to be refuted. 


“I am prepared to back up with figures all that I have said 
in the past. There recently came into my hands a compilation 
of cost figures participated in by sixteen typical chains of gro- 
cery stores west of the Mississippi River, some of them on the 
Pacific Coast, and all in sufficiently diverse territories to be de- 
pendable and representative. They are all well known and rep- 
resent enough variations in chain store management and func- 
tioning to measure up to every requirement of fair comparison. 
For instance, twelve of them maintain wholesale depots and four 
do not. Eight of them operate on the self-service idea and thir- 
teen do not, which indicates that five run departments of both 
sorts. Four are very large chains and twelve are small ones, 
with from ten to fifteen stores each. The stores are in both 
large cities and small towns. 


“These figures show that chain stores, performing both the 
wholesale and retail service of the old-line system, operate at a 
total cost of from 10.35 per cent to 17.88 per cent, the average 
being 13.96 per cent. The figures tend to prove, just as they do 
with other grocers, that unnecessary service is the chief cost of 
mounting overhead. 


Cash discount and Adopt Arbitration—Notes of The Trade. 


Secretary Beckmann has prepared an extensive and com- 
plete series of tables of comparison of chain store and wholesale 
grocery-retail grocer costs, too lengthy for publication in these 
columns, but which will be furnished to interested parties, 
doubtless, by the secretary at Association headquarters, at 233 
Broadway, New York City. 


“The most interesting conclusion to be derived from these 
figures,” sums up Mr. Beckmann,” is the showing they make 
as to the economic superiority of the chain stores—performing 
both wholesale and retail functions of the olden days adequately 
for a large proportion of the community—and provng beyond 
question all the claims we have ever made. The figures speak 
for themselves.” 


Bean Shippers’ New Contract—The Rocky Mountain Bean 
Dealers’ Association, which hitherto has refused to grant a cash 
discount to bean buyers because of abuse of the discounts pre- 
viously allowed, has again agreed to try out the discount idea 
with wholesale grocers, and in addition has adopted an arbitra- 
tion clause in its contract. The new contract, in respect to terms, 
provides: “Terms, f. o. b. cars, Colorado common shipping 
point. Draft with bill of lading or order attached. Net cash 
on arrival and examination at destination; or 1 per cent discount 
for cash where the buyer specifies sight draft terms at time of 
purchase. Draft payable in New York, Chicago, or Denver ex- 
changes. Documents against payment.” The arbitration clause 
in the new contract provides that “Any dispute arising under 
this contract shall be settled by arbitration. If such arbitration 
involves the question of quality, it shall be before the arbitration 
committee of the Denver Grain Exchange at its office in Denver, 
Colorado; if the dispute is for reason other than quality, the 
arbitration shall be held, at the option of the buyer, either before 
the arbitration committee of the Denver Grain Exchange Asso- 
ciation in Denver or before the local ioint arbitration committee 
of the National or American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
the National Food Brokers’ Association nearest to the destina- 
tion of the shipment in dispute. The arbitration committee of 
the Denver Grain Exchange Association shall consist of its chief 
imspector. one Denver wholesale grocer, who shall be nominated 
by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association; one Denver 
wholesale grocer, who shall be nominated by the American As- 
sociation; one shipper, and one broker. who shall be nominated 
by the Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers’ Association. A quorum 
shall consist of the chief inspector, either one of the wholesale 
grocer members, and either one of the members who represent 
the Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers’ Association.” 


The adoption of these two clauses by the Coast bean ship- 
pers marks a victory in the long campaign which the National 
and American Wholesale Grocers’ Associations have been wag- 
ing for the restoration of the cash discount and the adoption of 
the arbitration system. 


What the Trade Is Doing—The J. M. Radford Grocery Co. 
has opened a new branch house at Memphis, Texas, under the 
management of T. M. King. The company, which maintains 
headquarters at Stamford, Texas, will enlarge its office and 
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warehouse there, and has just started another new branch at 
Clovis, New Mexico. 


J. T. Jarrell, president of the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and head of the Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery Company, 
Little Rock jobbers, has been named chairman of the Little Rock 
Community Fund Campaign. 

The Wimberley Grocer-- Company, Jonesboro, Ark., jobbers, 
have increased their capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 
“The Shear Companv wholesale grocery branch house at 
Rockdale, Texas, has been taken over by the Robert McLane 
Company, of Cameron, Texas. The house is to be operated as a 
branch of the McLane business. 

A. H. Jones Company, wholesale grocers, of Jonesboro, Ark., 
have opened a new branch at Caruthersville, Mo. The company 
also has branches at Leachville, Marked Tree, Pocahontas, 
Blytheville and Oceola. 


The J. A. Sloan Company, Columbia, Tenn., wholesale gro- 
cers, have taken out group insurance protection for its em- 
ployes. 

A branch sales house has been opened at Glennwood, Ark., 
by the C. J. Horney Co., wholesale grocers of Hot Springs, Ark. 


Wisconsin Jobbers Deny Unfair Practices—Commenting on 
the Federal Trade Commission complaint against the Wisconsin 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Northern Jobbers’ Club, 
in which the Commission charged conspiracy on the part of job- 
bers in trying to regulate the channels through which grocery 
products should reach the public, M. J. Brew, first vice-president 
of the Association, says: “The charges are unfair and untrue. 
Our methods are above reproach. There never has been any col- 
lusion, formally or informally, to carry out such practices as are 
charged against us. Such methods were never even discussed 
by members of the Association. If there was any intimation 
that the Association connived or agreed with the Northern Job- 
bers’ Club, I certainly do not know it.” 


Jobbers Active in Canned Foods—One of the biggest market 
developments during the past few months has been the steady 
increase in the number of orders for canned foods which jobbers 
have been seeking to place during the past few weeks. It is be- 
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coming increasingly evident that the packs of many canned foods 
items, while fairly large, are going to fall below the requirements 
of the trade, and consequently there has been quite a scramble 
on the part of the “shorts” to cover for their later season re- 
quirements. It is still too early to know definitely whether or 
not the early season beliefs of some buyers, that the California 
fruit pack would be a large one, will be justified. In any event, 
all chance of the wholesalers to buy now to better advantage 
than was possible earlier in the season seems to have vanished. 
if for no other reason than that most distributors have bought 
heavily, and will hold up the market to protect their own pur- 
chases. The chain stores have been just as active as the whole- 
sale grocers in the canned foods market recently, but the chains, 
on the whole, appear to be better covered on their sasonal re- 
quirements, through having purchased more extensively of 
futures during the early months of the year. 


New Jobbing Firm—The Hub Wholesale Grocery Co. has 
been organized in New York City by Emanuel Alberts, George 
L. Peiffer and Jacob Appel, all formerly associated with A. 
Krasne, Manhattan wholesaler. The new firm plans to start 
business about October 1, and will maintain buying offices at 70 
East 132nd Street. 


No Merger Just Yet—The talk of amalgamation between 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association appears to have subsided for 
the moment. The American is just getting comfortably settled 
in its new headquarters at Washington, D. C., and now has to 
offer to the wholesale grocery trade a rather comprehensive 
service, including a new traffic bureau organization, designed to 
help the wholesale grocery trade in its dealings with the rail- 
roads, regarding overcharges, undercharges, changes in classi- 
fication, etc. The two Associations have been “hitting it off’ 


more smoothly during the past several months than at any other 
time during the past decade, and it is probable that the discus- 
sion of merging the activities of the two organizations will be 
again brought up in the not far distant future, with every pos- 
sible chance of some successful working agreement being ar- 
ranged. 


Therefore, we 
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SMILE AWHILE 


PUTTING HIS FOOT IN IT. 

“That woman is the most awful actress I ever saw,” said 
the mild-mannered man to his neighbor. 

“That woman is my wife,” replied the neighbor. 

“I am wrong,” said the mild-mannered man; “she is a good 
actress struggling with a rotten play. I wonder what fool 
wrote it? 

“Unfortunately, I am the author,” said the neighbor, sim- 
ply.—Tit-Bits (London). 


LIMITED KNOWLEDGE. 


Irate Professor—Young man, do you know anything about 
this course? 


Young Man—A little, sir. What would you like to know? 


A CHALLENGE, 
I challenge you, O world at large, 
I challenge you to find 
A man who can tell a woman’s age 
When approaching from behind. 
—Johns Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 


THE IDEA! 
College Grad—I’m a college man, and I want a position. 
Employer—No college man will work in this place as long 
as I’m boss. 
College Grad—Who mentioned work. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT. 
Her—I can’t marry you. 
Him (downcast)—Why not? 
“T was married last week.” 
“Oh!” (joyousiy) “I was afraid you didn’t love me.” 
—Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


PROTRACTED SHOWER. 


Slum Child (to sister)—See ’ere, Emmerly Ann, if yer 
goin’ to ’oller till I gives yer another bite 0’ my apple, yer got 
a lovely wet spell ahead of yer.—Boston Transcript. 


NOT GUILTY. 


Judge—The traffic officer says you were driving with one 
arm around the young lady’s waist. 
Culprit—He’s mistaken, your honor. I was driving with the 
other hand.—Judge. 


Inquisitive Passenger—I see you have your arm in a sling. 
Broken, isn’t it? 

Meek Ditto—yYes, sir. 

“Meet with an accident?” 

“No, broke it while trying to pat myself on the back.” 

“Great Scott! What for?” 

“For minding my own business.” 


It was ina cheap vaudeville house. An oriental act had just 
been concluded and incense filled the house. 

“Usher,” complained a pompous man in an aisle seat, “I smell 

unk. ” 

“That’s all right,’ whispered the usher, confidentially, “just 
sit where you are and I won’t put anyone near you.’ 


The teacher had been reading to the class about the great 
forests of America. 

“And now, boys,” she announced, “which one of you can tell 
me the pine that has the longest and sharpest needles ?” 

Up went a hand in the ined row. 

“Well, Tommy?” 

“The porcupine!” 


Mother—“Do you always ask the Lord to take care oi 
grandpa?” 

Willie—‘Naw, I cut that out. I figured he was old enough 
to shift for himself by now.’ 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<—the Machinery and Supplies you need 4nd the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, eto. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Gentine Mehy. 


Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 
BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

sa. Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


Bdw. sn | & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 

Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayare Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


sage! Screw Caps. See Caps. 
ox Nailing Machines. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimere. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage ae. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn N. YX. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


anning Experts. See Comsulting Experts. 
n Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers 


See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


Villing Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Mehy. 
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Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Coogee Machines, solderless. See Closing 

achines. 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 


Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GEADING MACHINERY, 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. ee. Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Al 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERBS and SILKERBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. » a 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Corn — and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sa d 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. 


See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Bal 
Sinclair-Seott Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks. in, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
pn Machine Co Baltimore. 

utters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. ; 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Mchsa. 

DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons 

Slaysman & Co, 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS 
Phil Mmrich, 
= K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
ngines, Steam. See Boil 
kettles. 
ed. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 


Bestin Cane. 
w. Renneburg & 
EXHAUST Co., Baltimore. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
ctor u es. ee Can 
FA ont TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food her. 
metically sealed). 
ontinental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sings hio. 
RE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboar i, ete. 
y> 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusk 
Fillers and Cookers. See 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
erson n 0. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, R: J. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 

chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Masa. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mehy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery 8 L 
Ganges. pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
uipment. 


: 
8. 
lass 
— 
Huntle ifg. Co., Silver Creek; N. Y. Oe 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. ae si 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co.. Baltimore. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


electric. See motors. 
ss-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
ue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
ullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
uskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


ACKETED PANS, steam. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Pumps. See 
Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, gilass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Gang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


LABELING MACHINES 

. Ermold Co., New York City. 
PoE. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


ABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
national Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


hine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Benin Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ 
Cc . Mchy. Works, Berlin, 

% Sons Go., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow chy. Co., — 
> 
tte, fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
ARING MACHINES. 
Phil, Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PA£TE, canners’. 
tinental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Seoar & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. hKobins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PBA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gamsen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Heatiey Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 
prague- = Corp., cago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power nt 

Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. ° 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERBS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varicties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, 82e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Bone Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Co., Creek, N. Y. 
prague-Sells Corp., tcago. 

oe fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED EEGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek. N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MABKEBRBS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


overing. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wis, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, ogee room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agent 


8. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine “Co., Saiem, ‘N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Ya. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Balto. Coope: Co., Baltimere. 
Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 


Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedar 
re ae Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHEBS. 


F, kamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 


urbines. Blectrical Machinery. 
rs. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLEBS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ .-y" 

Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See 
WASHERS, can and jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washin 


Wipin Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich 


- Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— and Water Supply Systems. | 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Breeders & Growers 
Pedigreed Strains 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


PLANTS 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
| TIN CANS 
_\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
"MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ag 
: 
: 
j 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 


November 8-15, 1924 


We are proud of the opportunity 
to contribute in every way to its 


SUCCESS. 


It is the event of the year. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


